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Where Are Pageant Press Books Sold? 


Many authors, interested in having Pageant 
Press publish their books, have asked us where our books are sold. All Pageant 
Press ks are advertised to and ordered by the more than 10,000 bookseller: 
wholesalers, libraries and universities in important publications such as the New 
York Times, Retail Bookseller, and Library Bulletin. In addition, special adver- 
tising circulars and catalogs are sent out and listings for each book appear in 
Publishers’ Weekly, Books in Print, Publisher's Trade List Annual, and the 
Library of Congress Catalogs. 


Only by paid national advertising can your - 
book be brought to the attention of a sufficiently diverse group of readers to 
assure a successful publication. Since Pageant Press is the only cooperative pub- 
lisher to offer such advertising at no extra cost and at subsidies which cost you 
less rather than more, you should send your manuscript today for a prompt (one 
week) report of publication possibilities and costs. No obligation to you, of course. 


Write today for free booklet W-12. 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: 
GREAT BRITAIN: Peaorn, Pollinger and Higham, Ltd., London. CANADA: Burns & 
MacEachern, Ltd., Toronto. 
NORWAY: Per Mortensen, Oslo. DENMARK: Grofisk Forlag, Copenhagen. ITALY: 
erado Casini, Rome. 
FRANCE: Editors Francais, Paris. SWEDEN: Albert Bonniers, egy Stockholm. 
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SWITZERLAND: Graphis Press, Zurich. BELGIUM: Les Editions Excelsior, Brussels. 


JAPAN: Charles Tuttle Co., Tokyo 
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Now Sells to Big Magazines 


“What I learned about magazine 
writing from Palmer has been in- 
valuable to me ever since,’ writes 
Keith Monroe, widely-known writer 
whose articles appear in the Post, 
Life, American, Reader’s Digest, 
Argosy, Good Housekeeping, other 
top magazines. 


We Want To Train More Writers 
To Cash Publishers’ Checks 
For $100, $250 and More 


Maybe you haven’t yet made your first sale... 
maybe you're not satisfied with the frequency your 
writing is accepted ... maybe you're not satisfied 
with the rates of pay you receive . . . maybe you want 
to get into the big leagues. 

If so, then you probably need to learn more about 
the qualities editors look for before they pay a top 
price for an article, short story, mystery or novel. For 
more than 35 years that’s just what Palmer Institute 
has been doing—teaching writers how to make the 
most of their ability. 


Little to Risk . . . Much to Gain 


If you really want to make a success of writing, you 
owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough 
training and individual guidance, from instructors who 
are successful writers themselves, may help you. If 
your work shows you are not qualified to succeed we 
will tell you; and if you wish, we will cancel your 
enrollment without further cost to you. You have 
little to risk, much to gain by finding out if you 
have ability worth developing. 

And remember . . . regular checks for $100, $250 
and more can amount to a sizable income over a year, 
especially if you make writing a full-time career. It is 
up to you to shape your own future! 


Free Book Tells How 


To learn how Palmer Institute home-study train- 
ing may help you, send for free book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” which explains Palmer's 
unique method of training for highest pay in all 
fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, radio-TV scripts, 
feature articles. Also receive free lesson which shows 
how we make it easier to learn, No cost or obligation 

. Write Today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-123 


Salable Hollywood 28, California 


Established 1917 | Approved for Veterans | 
Member, National Home Study Council 


Stories 
F EE™ Institute of Authorship 
N. Sycamore 
Holywood 28, Calif., Desk G-123 

Please send me free lesson and book, ‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’ explaining how | may in- 
crease my income from writing. This request is con- 
fidential and no salesman will call. 
Mr. ) 
Miss) 
Address 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here o 
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Professional Secrets of 


BIG PAY 
WRITERS 


Who cash checks of $1 to $100 of- 
fered every day. Learn how to write 
for pay, at home, spare or full time. 
Experience unnecessary. Send for 
FREE details. 


Saunders Cummings Institute 
P.O. Box 17006, Studio $-21 
Los Angeles 17, Colif. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN 


Every assignment aimed to win an editor’s check. 
| myself am a selling writer, and | accept only stu- 
dents whom | know that | can help. 

When applying enclose: (1) A full statement on 
your writing background and the direction of your 
ambitions; (2) A short, typed, sample script with 
postage-paid return envelope. 

If | can help you, | will explain my easy-to-pay, 
earn-while-you-learn instruction and sales guidance. 
If | cannot, | will say so honestly. 


LOUIS L. WILSON 
941 N. Longfellow Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 


NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
(In Cleveland, Ohio) 
January 22-23 


Workshops in the Novel, Short Story, Non-fiction. Scri 
for television given special attention year. 


Address inquiries to Irv. Leiberman, 1555 Luxor Rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor corrections. Bond paper. Carbon copy. 50c per 1,000 
werds. Book lengths 40c per 1,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 


lrene Barber 
480 Audubon Street New Orleans, Louisiana 
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What readers say 


Overhaul the Magazines 

That letter from Annette Squire in your Sep- 
tember issue certainly hit a few nails on the head. 

I write for the business magazines, so have no 
ax to grind in the other quarter. 

Ir could be that she is a little off the track 
about articles. It isn’t a question entirely of 
throwing out fiction, but of all-round reading 
matter. It lacks interest to a great extent. Con- 
trary to her generalization, articles appear in 
most men’s magazines, and are read as much as 
fiction. 

What is really needed in all magazines for 
women is a complete overhauling of editoriai 
content to conform to the changing times. This 
is 1953. Women have been people for a long 
time; a good proportion are earning their own 
living. Most of us get the impression that stories 
and articles must be selected for a rare species, 
“a certain kind of woman.” 

I’ve got to hand it to Annette—she has remind- 
ed us all that “the helicopter’s in,” and that 
writers and editors both might examine the new 
era with some profit. 

MarcueritTe F, 
Chicago, III. 


Poet’s Experience 

Regarding this matter of persistence in mailing 
out MSS., I mailed a certain poem twice to 4 
magazine which would have paid me only $8 or 
so—inay I add I'd sold several times to that par- 
ticular magazine?—and they declined it each 
time. 

What then? I sent it to the Saturday Evening 
Posi and got $40 for it. Moral: Better start at 
the top. That's not all. Some composer got wind 
of it—to set it to music. He did. More money. 
The total returns compared with $8 are a lesson 
which may be heeded by anyone who wishes to 
make money at the turning out of verse. 

May I add that for years I have found a good 
market for verse, and that the highest prices are 
not always paid by the slickest magazines? Selah. 

CLARENCE M. Linpsay 
San Diego, Calif. 


Support for the Police 

Hats off to Fdward J. Allen, chief of police at 
Youngstown, Ohio. Chief Allen had strength to 
walk off his beat and courage enough to stamp 
his foot upon something that should never have 
Leen born. 

That the weight of the policeman’s foot should 
have caused the lips of Mr. Frank McNaughton 
to quiver while he asks “Where will the process 
stop?” is quite surprising when one remembers 
how confidently he writes of the sound judg- 
ments offered in two court cases. 

Because of the court cases, the question—where 
will the process stop?—will not cause concern to 
any of those who admire their police and respect 
the law. 

Why fear the police, who as public servants 
register the friction which occurs between the up- 
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war soaring hopes and ideals of the many, as 
they are met by the downward tendency of bitter- 
ness, wantoness, and despair of the few? 

The Youngstown chief of police has been ad- 
vised to remain within the bounds of his beat. 
Who or what is now going to step forward and 
declare: “This is clean and acceptable; that is 
trash, reject it”? 

W. L. THoMpPsoN 
London, Ont. 


Yearners Who Need Deadlines 


In “We Yearn but Never Earn” by Margaret 
Beidler I found a kindred soul who uncannily 
revealed my own thoughts, ambitions, inertia, 
hopes, dreams, and literary life. I read it, recog- 
nizing my own weaknesses, grateful for her ex- 
position of my character, and fervently thanking 
her for the lift the article gave me. 

Like her, I received A’s in high school (I never 
went to college), cherished the delusion that I 
can write successfully (I am middle-aged), and 
soared to heights of vicarious glory when I read 
the beautifully turned out sentences in prose and 
poetry. I have had a few Sunday School stories 
published. 

I have no such legitimate excuses for failure, 
for I have no small children like Margaret Beid- 
ler. A home, husband, and his local business are 
my alibis, but I will keep on trying until the 
angel Gabriel calls me home. 

I nave never read an article in any writer's 
magazine which so charmed, delighted, and edi- 
fied me. 

Her article gave the comforting belief that de- 
spite lack of success we authors who “Yearn but 
Never Earn” are still to be congratulated, for we 
live in a world of fictional satisfactions. 

(Mrs.) ANNA PRopson 
Chicago, Ill. 


For those who, like Margaret Beidler, feel they 
need a deadline—contests supply that need for 
the poct and the beginning novelist. There are 
perhaps not many contests for short storics. 

But there is no reason the amateur or student 
aspiring to professionalism shouldn't write to a 
deadline. It is possible to find out at what time 
scasonal material must be in to be fairly con- 
sidered, and aim at a specific market. Why not 
trv to finish something every month? 

MARGERY MANSFIELD 
Lyndonville, N. Y. 


Penalties Against Writers 


For years, writers have mailed short stories and 
articles which run less than 10 or 12 pages (3,500 
words or less), also poetry, folded in thirds, with 
a No. 9 government stamped envelope outside 
and an unfolded No. 8 government stamped 
envelope inside for return. 

As of September 8, 1953, a reduction in variety 
of envelope sizes eliminated any more printing 
of No. 9 stamped envelopes. This is an occupa- 
tional hazard writers will rue. As dime and 
variety stores only carry the unstamped No. 8 
size, you now have to look up a Stationer every 
time you need No. 9 envelopes. 
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RESULTS From Ideas! 


This year, Comet Press Books is launch- 
ing the biggest list in its history. This 
success can be traced to the fact that 
results are what count in publishing, and 
that CPB has used good promotional, ad- 
vertising and publicity ideas. 

@ Christmas books are receiving full 
bookstore coverage! 

@ Review copies are being sent to the 
periodicals which really review the 
books! 

@ Full page and half-page ads will 
run in: New York Times, Retail 
Bookseller, Saturday Review, Lt- 
brary Bulletin, Herald Tribune 
and Alaska Sportsman. 

@ Application has already been made 
for book club selections, reprint 
rights, and screen rights. 

Any success story is based on action, and 
that’s what Comet Press Books exerts in 
behalf of every book. Send for our free 
booklet, Publishing Your Book, which 
will give you full information. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


Dept. AJ-12, 11 West 42 St., N. Y. 36 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! | 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the co below and 
learn, without charge, how you 
oe this wonderful new 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 
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Televi 


ion 


by Eric Heath 
Foreword by Leona Wilson, 
director of television writing, 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Introduction by Bob 

. . » 1953 edition now 
available. Used as a textbook 
by the Univ. of So. Calif. and 
other Schools and Colleges. 


COMPLETELY REVISED 

@ BROUGHT UP TO DATE 

@ NEW FEATURES ADDED 

© PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
$5.50 


At Your Booksellers 
or Order Direct 


American Book Institute — Dept. AJ 
| 427 W. Sth Street, Los Angeles 13, California 
Please rush copy of “Writing for Television” by Eric 
| Heath at $5.50 Postpaid. Payment enclosed herewith. 


American Book Institute 


427 W. Sth ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFS 


“'TRY AND GET IT PUBLISHED’’ 


REALLY! You've cheated yourself if you 
haven't read Charis Miley's expose of the 
literary service and publishing rackets. Plus a 
bushel of laughs. 


$2.00 postpaid for the paper bound 
edition. 


THE NEPTUNE COMPANY 
210 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


JOHN De Since 1930 


CTANARD | 


in the South for 
National Trade 
Wires to Telephone 83-1546 
P.O. Drawer 1566 


Publications... 
CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


House Organs 
and Magazines. 


Protest in writing at once to: your senators 
and your representatives, at Washington 25, D.C.; 
the Postmaster General, Washington 25, D.C.; 
Mr. Albert J. Robertson, Assistant Postmaster 
General, Bureau of Finance, Washington 25, 
D.C., who signed the order. 

Explain in a letter or on a postcard that it is 
not true economy for the country to penalize 
an important occupational group, even though 
the total sales of No. 9 are decidedly less than 
of the No. 8. 

RutH Boyer Scorr 


Washington, D.C. 


Writers should take note of the plan of Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield to reduce 
the Post Ofhce deficit by raising the first-class 
rate on all out-of-town letters to 5c, thus re- 
placing the present 3c stamp and the airmail 6¢ 
stamp service. 

This raise will naturally hike the cost of send- 
ing manuscripts out to editors, while permitting 
the government to continue to mail millions ol 
pieces of mail labeled “Official Business’ free. 
Thus the taxpayers and particularly writers and 
all business will be squeezed two ways. ‘They will 
have to pay the increased cost of doing business, 
and also the taxes to make up the deficit that 
cannot be entirely wiped out so long as every 
government department can mail as many pieces 
of mail as its officials deem necessary, with no 
thought as to the necessity of such mail, or the 
cost of transporting and delivering it. 

How long are liberty-loving Americans going 
to stand for this kind of postal injustice? Here 
is one place where the American people can well 
afford to put their feet down and urge that 
Government stay within the limits of its own 
income. 

E. Harris 
Lunenburg, Mass. 


Dumb Editors vs. Poets 


Keep up the fight for more poetry markets. 
People like poetry if it isn’t too technical but the 
editors who cry that their circulation is slipping 
are so dumb that they don’t realize that the first 
thing most readers do is to skim through the mag- 
azine for the light and amusing poems. They like 
brief heart tugs too. But who's gonna’ tell ’em, 
the dopes? 

EARL STOWELL. 
Arcadia, Calif. 


Writer: Start a Paper 


At the Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Con- 
ference the editor and publisher of the Upper 
Derby newspaper pointed out that the weekly 
paper was going to go places now that city pa- 
pers had to carry so much international news. 
His advice to writers was to start their own local 
paper if they wanted to make money. 

2. T. MANNING 
New Canaan, Conn. 
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Books that Will Help Writers 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to tts readers, Author & Journalist will supply 
any of these books at the published price post- 
paid. Send order with remittance to Author & 
Journalist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kansas. 


SHoRT Stories For Stupy, chosen and appraised 
by Kenneth Payson Kempton. 351 pages. Har- 
vard. $4.75. 

Why is a given story successful? Wherein, also, 
does it fail? 

Mr. Kempton, novelist and short story writer, 
who teaches fiction at Harvard, reprints a dozen 
excellent “literary” stories, none from magazines 
of mass circulation. ‘Then he analyzes each from 
the standpoint of the writing factor it chiefly 
exemplifies, as plausibility, objectivity, suspense, 
indirection and restraint. His comments are dis- 
cerning and reasoned, 


1953 Copyricgut ANALYzED, edited by 
Theodore R. Kupferman. Commerce Clearing 
House. 280 pages. $6.75. 

This is a series of lectures delivered before the 

Copyright Institute by outstanding authorities, 


+ 


principally lawyers. There is no better published 
study of the complex and difficult: problems of 
copyright—and also of common law property in 
ideas not covered by copyright. Numerous court 
decisions are cited. 

An appendix contains the text of various rec- 
ommended contracts not only in literature (in- 
cluding play writing) but in the other arts, 


RuytHM iN Writinc, by Robert N. Risser, 54 
pages. Risser. $1. 

A reasoned psychological and philosophic study 
of the creative process as exemplified in writing. 
The author is erudite yet at the same time prac- 
tical and stimulating to the sincere writer. 


STEWART’S SCIENTIFIC Dictionary, Fourth Edi- 
tion, by Jeffrey R. Stewart, F.A.LC., assisted 
by Frances Elizabeth Spicer, 788 pages. Stew- 
art Research Laboratory. $10.50. 

An exhaustive reference work on the chemical 
process industries, with definitions intelligible to 
anyone with a rudimentary acquaintance with 
science. Not only fact writers but authors of sci- 
ence fiction should find the book valuable. 


best I 
and how we get started. 


Send 25c¢ coin for 
my Directory of 
Literary Agents. 


Tell Me About Your 
Literary Problems 


HEN YOU write to me for counsel, our first discus- 
W sion centers about your manuscript, its needs and 

what it must have to make it sell. I do not carry a 
stock set of literary aids, but plan my assistance according to the special require- 
ments of your work. The service we decide upon may be in the form of corrective 
criticism, detailed editing, specialized revision or professional ghostwriting. 


I offer no gold watches, oil wells or free trips to Hollywood. But if you are 
nrg | constructive, conscientious help with your manuscript, I promise you the 
ave. Write today for my free folder, Literary Help. It tells you what I do 


CHARLES CARSON, Consultant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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Here are some typical 


SMLA book 


RIM OF THE CAPROCK 


A NOVEL 
by Noel M. Loomis 
Sold to Macmillan 
esti book rights sold to 


AN ORIGINAL POCKET-SIZE NOVEL 


STRANGLEHOLD 


S. Prather 


Richard 
Sold to Gold Medal Books 


Bantam B British rights to 
Willies Collins Ltd.; motion 
picture rights to 
Universel- Internat ional) 


HIGH-SPEED CRAFT 


A TECHNICAL BOOK 
by Peter = Cane 


RAM IN THE THICKET 


A FAMILY-REMINISCENCE BOOK 
by Frank C. Robertson 
Sold to Abelerd Press 


by Edwin B. 


900 BUCKETS OF 


A TINY-TOTS JUVENILE BOOK 
by Edna Becker 


A HOW-TO BOOK 


to R.T.Lewis Company 


THE GALLOWS 


MARS 


Hard ing A NON-FICTION BOOK 


Sold to McGrew-Hill 


Sold 
Cornel] Maritine Press_| 


by Dr. Robert S. Richardson 


A NOVEL 
by alfrea Coppel, Jr. 
8014 to Crown Publishers 


THE SINGING WIRE 


by Mark Miller 
The Jonn C. Winston Company 


A SELF-HELP BOOK 
by Dr. William A. Block 
8old to 
Croydon Publishers 


| WHERE BREEDS THE TUMULT 


Sold to 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL 


to Dell Books; 
British rights to 
Boardman Ltd.) 


ITALIAN KITCHEN 


by John Allbuery Clou 
Sold to Bobbs-Merrill 


A COOK BOOK 
by Rose L. Sorce 
Sold to Twayne Publishers 


TO BREAK THE WALL 


A NOVEL by Evan Hunter 


° 
¥ rld Publishing Company Sold to Simon and Schuster 


sold to 
New American Library)| A PERSONAL-EXPERIENCE BOOK’ FOR 
by Sheila Mackay Russell ‘A NON-FICTION BOOK 
CONNIE arthur C. Clerke 
A TEEN-AGE-GIRLS 


by 

Sold to Herper and Brothers 

THEHARD MAN A BOOK-OF“THE-MONTH-<OLUB SELECTION 

AN ORIGINAL POCKET-SIZE | petty baxter Pooket-size-book rights to Pocket 
NOVEL by Steve Frazee Sold to 


ooks, ae British rights to . 
Sold to Permabooks Thomas Nelson and Sons od 


Temple Press Ltd; French r 
Editore 
THE BIG OUT | THE WHEELANDTHE HEARTH 


Denoel; Tealian rights to Binaudi 
Dutch rights to 
Pax Company; Swedish 
AN HISTORICAL NOVEL 
by Lucia Moore 
Sold to Ballantine Books 


AN ANTHOLOGY 
edited by 
Donald A. Wollhe 
Sold to Bouregy 
and Curl 


rights to Bonnier's; Danish rights 
to Hasselbach; European 
boo 8 to Tauchnitz; Japanese 
rights to Hakuyoshe 


A. S. Barnes 


Yes, just as SMLA leads the field with its thousands of sales of magazine fiction, articles, radio and 
television scripts, etc., each year, it is also one of the world’s largest sellers of book manuscripts—placing 
hundreds of books of all types yearly. We'll be happy to see the book manuscript you've written. 


SERVICE: 'f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you ore selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 


other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make several 
sales for new clients. A stamped self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 
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By WiLL1AM Byron MOwERY 


HIS afternoon I had a long interview with 

I Sally, who had applied for admission to 

my small group of advanced fiction-writing 
students at New York University Writing Center. 
Ordinarily my group is limited to people with 
good credit lines in published fiction, plus an 
occasional editor or agent. Sally hadn't any credit 
lines worth mentioning, but the three stories 
she’d sent me, along. with the requested data 
about herself and her writing, hinted that she 
might be one of those “finds” which teachers as 
well as editors are always looking for. 

So I phoned her to drop in at the office, and 
she did. I found her an intelligent, capable per- 
son, very industrious, very determined to be a 
fiction writer. She had a wholesome attitude 
toward writing, being neither hackminded nor 
ivory tower. An orphan, she was college educated, 
mostly by her own efforts, and had an unusually 
good background of travel and experience, in- 
cluding ten years in Indo-China where her uncle 
was a missionary. 


William Byron Mowery is that rare combina- 
tion—a successful author and a successful teacher 
of writing. With two degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, he has taught there and at the 
University of Texas and now is director of the 
courses in professional short-story writing in New 
York University. He is the author of 15 novels, 
which have been popular in this country and 
have been translated into the principal European 
languages. He has contributed many stories to 
popular and literary magazines. His Professional 
Short-Story Writing, published this year, has been 
warmly praised. 


What's the Matter with Sally? 


This talented young woman made the two costliest mistakes in fiction 


writing. A noted novelist and teacher explains them 
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Five years ago, when she was 23, Sally entered 
earnestly upon her ambition to be a_ fiction 
writer. She took a part-time job and lived on a 
skimpy income so that she could devote most of 
her time and energy to her ambition. During 
this period she turned out a bushel and a_ peck 
of stuff—eight or ten novelettes, two entire novels 
and part of a third, and scores of short-stories, 
skits, and whatnot. 

Five long years and only two fiction sales, both 
to second-rate magazines! This failure to sell 
had Sally badly discouraged, but the worst of it 
was her growing conviction that she wasn’t even 
making any progress toward selling. After we'd 
gone over her “history” she boiled all her trou- 
bles, failure and bewilderment down into one 
simple question: 

“Mr. Mowery, what’s the matter with me?’ 

In one form or other I’ve heard that same 
question a hundred times, from intelligent and 
industrious beginners like Sally, who have worked 
several years and got nowhere. Nine times out 
of ten the causes of their failure are the same as 
Sally’s and the answer I gave her fits their situa- 
tion exactly. 

I asked Sally what she herself thought the 
trouble was, and with admirable honesty she 
said she didn’t know, couldn’t even think straight 
about it any more. At times, she said, she be- 
lieved that lack of craftsmanship might be the 
chief fault. At other times she yielded to the 
thought, so common with beginners, that author- 
ship is some kind: of magic circle which lucky 
people break into and unlucky people don’t. Re- 
cently, she admitted, she was beginning to think 
that she lacked the native ability to write fiction. 

Incidentally, if there is any special, inborn 
talent for fiction writing, beyond reasonable in- 
telligence and above-average industry, I don't 
know what it is. 
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From reading her three stories I had found 
that Sally commanded a clear, imaginative Eng- 
lish, had a good sense for the dramatic in action 
and situation, and had a striking ability to 
characterize—with just a line or two she could 
draw a sharp, effective character. As for crafts- 
manship, her stories weren't bad. True, she 
wasn't articulate about the major norms of fiction 
structure but in her reading she seemed to have 
soaked up, as many beginners do, an instinctive 
“feel” for how a story should go. 

Other people besides myself had noticed these 
good, promising qualities about her work. She 
had lengthy, friendly letters from top editors at 
SEPost, Ladies’ Home Journal, Redbook and 
such-like, But they were rejection letters just the 
same. 

Diagnosing Sally’s trouble wasn’t particularly 
hard. I’ve seldom seen a clearer-cut instance of 
two basic, mortal mistakes which most beginners 
make. Her case was all the clearer because her 
fiction had genuinely good promose and she her- 
self was so earnest, so hardworking. 

The first of Sally's great, costly mistakes was 
skip writing. This means, roughly, doing one 
sort of thing one time, then skipping to another 
sort, then on to still another. Skip writing takes 
many different forms and Sally had been guilty 
of just about all of them. 

In regard to length, she had written all up 
and down the scale—little vignettes, storiettes, 
short-stories, regular shorts, novelettes, novels. 
In regard to type, she had made a rough try at 
all the known categories— love stories, mysteries, 
historicals, home, juvenile and sport stories, to 
mention a few. In reader age she had skipped all 
the way from tiny-tot stuff to adult. As for back- 
grounds, she had used dozens—-New York City, 
Rome, Florida, England, Paris, Indo-China, and 
everywhere else her young footsteps had taken 
her, plus many places she'd never been. Likewise 
she had skipped around from one magazine group 
to another, writing now for the women’s maga- 
zines, now for the generals, the juveniles, the 
sophisticates, the love pulps, whatnot. 

To the mature and experienced author, editor, 
and agent the evils of skip writing are obvious, 
but not to the beginner. More often than not 
people who have been skip writing for several 
years will shrug off your advice and arguments 
and go blindly on, beating their brains out for 
several more years before they begin to see the 
light—if then. 


writing 


THE disastrous consequences of ski 
are many, but | will mention only three here: 

1, The person who skips from type to type, 
background to background, magazine group to 
group, etc., achieves no cumulation of experience 
in any one line of endeavor. He can't be authen- 
tic about any one background if he’s continually 


changing backgrounds. Can't attain ease and 
familiarity with any one type if he’s continually 
changing types. Can’t acquire that invaluable 
“feel” for his readerage if he’s continually chang- 
ing the age, sex, and sophistication of that reader- 
age. 

2. Skip writing damages a person severely in 
the eyes of his contact editors. For instance, 
when an editor gets a series of stories each set 
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in a different background, he knows good and 
well that the writer isn’t authentic about his 
bakgrounds. In general, skip writing is regarded 
editorially as the hallmark of the amateur. 

3. Skip writing doubles or trebles the work 
which a writer has to do. For example, on every 
different background he must do a research job, 
to some extent, instead of doing one really good 
job and using it for half a hundred stories. This 
same “wastage applies to using different types. 
groups, lengths. This may be hard for the begin- 
ner to understand, but an author who writes in 
one small field of his choice and his ability has 
half of his story written, half his work done, be- 
fore he ever puts a word on paper. 


Wy Bee you remonstrate with people about 
their skip writing, most of them will say, 
“Bu how can I know what kind of writing is most 
suitable for me unless I try them all out?” There 
are several answers to this. (1) We aren’t Methse- 
lahs; we just don’t have time in our human lives 
to try out all the various forms of writing. (2) 
The fine initial energy and faith with which the 
usual beginner starts out is eroded away and 
lost by several years of skipping around, trying 
this and that, and failing. He gets disheartened 
and finally stops writing altogether. (3) Nobody 
can possibly tell, just by writing a few stories 
in a certain genre, whether or not that genre is 
suitable for him. In fiction writing, as in any 
form of human endeavor, our first attempt or 
several attempts at any particular thing are likely 
to be failures. I myself have written profession- 
ally for 25 years, yet I know that if I should 
change to some radically different genre my first 
two, three stories there would be failures or 
would go to some dump market. =“ 

All this I told to Sally, and she listened more 
attentively than most people do, probably be- 
cause she had beaten her brains out so long and 
so badly. I think that in a vague way she herself 
was beginning to realize at long, costly last that 
her skip writing—“experimenting,” she called it— 
was all wrong. 

The second disastrous mistake Sally had been 
making was straddle writing. Here again she had 
a sad lot of company among beginners. 

Like skip writing, straddling takes many differ- 
ent forms. A story may straddle magazine groups; 
that is, one part or feature of the story may be 
good for one group, another part good for an- 
other group, with the whole story being accept- 
able with no group. Or, a yarn may belong partly 
to one story type, partly to another, but accept- 
ably to neither. Or, a story may be partly in- 
telligentsia, partly popular—one of the most in- 
sidious and fatal kinds of straddling. We could 
go on and on. Elsewhere (Professional Short- 
Story Writing) I have treated straddling in de- 
tail, but here I can only say that any form of 
straddling is damaging and many forms of it 
are fatal. 

To illustrate, one of the stories Sally had sent 
me was a rather good story per se. It had excel- 
lent characterization and English, enough struc- 
ture to get by on, and good dramatic action and 
thematic content. But if I were a literary agent, 
I would surely be puzzled about where to send it. 
It had the sophisticated treatment of a New York- 
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ev thing. Its chief character and other aspects 
suggested one of the late-teen juvenile magazines. 
A prominent sports feature suggested some sports 
magazine. In other words, the whole story was 
so incompatible in its different components that 
it belonged nowhere and would be bought no- 
where. 

The beginner is inclined to write the best 
story he knows how and then start wondering 
where to sent it. This, surely, is putting the cart 
before the horse. He believes that a story which 
is good per se is a good story marketwise and will 
be bought. You may have heard the saying, “Any 
good story will sell to any good magazine.” Like 
fun it will! However popular that saying is in 
amateur circles, any literary agent will tell you 
that it’s a thoroughly misleading, unfactual, mis- 
chievous statement. Right here on my desk I 
have half a dozen stories which per se are as 
good as the average slick story, but they have 
been peddled all up and down Publishers’ Row 
and no dice. 

When I showed Sally these straddle faults in 
her story, she realized I was talking sense, that 
her “good story” had little chance to sell. Some- 
what sadly she remarked: “I must have written a 
lot of straddle stories, dozens and dozens, in the 
past five years. But I didn’t know I was doing 
it. How does a person keep from straddle writ- 
ing?” 

I told her how. The only way under the sun 
to avoid this is to be reasonably well acquainted 
with the various magazine groups, story types, 
and the dozen other factors involved. And _ the 
only way to achieve this acquaintance is to make 
a systematic, intelligent survey of the magazine 
field, learning the different groups, story types, 
taboos, readerages and other elements which go 
into a sound writing program. 

Specifically I told Sally that if she wished to 
get into my select group she would have to agree 
to certain conditions. These same suggestions 
are good for any beginner, inside or outside the 
classroom. They constitute so vitally important a 
field, the prewriting work, that I devoted half an 
entire book to them—the Directionals. 

1, She must stop writing more stories, turning 
out more unsalable scripts—and stop cold. Five 
years is long enough to go around and around 
in circles. 

2. For several months she must give her time 
and attention to making the surveys, analyses, 
and studies I recommended. 

8. She must also give some study to her own 
self, her personal values, and collate these with 
her fiction writing. Why try to write New York- 
ese when she wasn't that sort of person at all? 

4. After she had done the necessary surveying 
and studying and thinking, I would help her all 
I could with getting out a sound, workable pro- 
gram. A program which would allow her to 
write honestly, along the lines of her personal 
values, and also acceptably with the magazines. 

5. After getting out this program she would 
have to stick to it till she began selling. 

Here is where Sally balked—at the thought of 
doing the extensive foundation work I recom- 
mended. Here is where most beginners balk. 
Tell a girl who is thinking about taking up nurs- 
ing that she must spend four years in training, 
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The Creators 


By VirciniA BRASIER 


When they have scooped the last joy 

From the soft stone of winter, then the brook 

Is loosed again. They bridge the shimmering air 

With twigs and sod and tear the leaves and 
flowers 

Into artistic sampan-sails and craft. 

Who else but they create from dawn to night? 

Brush off time’s hand and halter dreams in flight? 

And circumvent impossibles, like God? 


and she'll say, “Of course.” ‘Tell a prospective 
dentist he must go to school five or six years, 
and he'll say, “Why, sure.” Tell a prospective 
aviator he must do a certain amount of “ground 
work” before he can take to the air, and he'll 
say, “Don’t I know it?” But tell a prospective 
writer, secking to enter a fine, highly-paid pro- 
fession, that he should put in several months 
learning the basic Directionals of his profession. 
and what is his reaction? Four out of five of 
them will regard you with a cold eye and depart 
and go looking for a teacher or a course where 
he can become a successful fiction writer in a 
few quick, easy lessons. 

It is in this great and neglected field of the 
Directionals that most beginners make their costly 
mistakes, so costly in years and wasted effort and 
lost faith. They lack orientation much more 
than style or craftsmanship or the other impera- 
tives. I’m not belittling the importance of these 
other factors. In craftsmanship, for instance, an 
articulate knowledge of the major fiction norms 
basic action, the human interest elements, char- 
acters, scene organization, viewpoint, and so 
forth—are essential to a good batting average. 
But definitely and emphatically they belong after 
the orientation or Directional work. However 
well crafted a story is, if it’s a straddle piece or 
violates any other of the major Directionals, it 
won't sell. 

I could see that my analysis of her troubles 
and my advice about remedying them had made 
Sally quite downcast, as it always does. But 
there was another side to the picture, a cheering 
side, and I presented that to her. I liked her, 
admired her grit and knew she had taken quite 
a beating, and I also knew what was her road to 
the open. So I told her, as factually and honestly 
as I knew how: 

“If you had done this recommended ground 
work five years ago, you'd be a professional writer 
today. If you buckle down and do it now, you 
should be selling moderately well within a year. 
You asked me a question a while ago, What's 
the matter with you? The answer is, There's 
nothing the matter with you. You've got plenty 
of good for successful writing. You just haven't 
used ‘em yet. You just haven't given yourself a 
decent chance.” 
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Pictures May Sell That Article 


What photographs are wanted, where to get them, how to market 


them for the most money 


By WELDON F. HEALD 


M Cece: I'm out of line talking about pic- 
tures in a writers’ magazine. But I don't 
think so. Photographs have become such 
an important part of articles these days that in 
many cases editors give illustrations more con- 
sideration than the text and pay more for them, 
too. Then, I know for a fact that pictures will 
sometimes sell a piece ‘that wouldn't have sold 
otherwise. 

All magazines, newspapers, ond book publishers 
want pictures of “professional quality.” This 
means, as a rule, that snapshots taken by Aunt 
Minnie, Cousin George, or Little Willie just 
aren't good enough. “Professional quality’ is a 
loose term, to be sure, and lucky shots by ama- 
teurs often make the grade. But it does demand 
that all pictures submitted for consideration by 
editors be competently taken, correctly exposed, 
clear, and in sharp focus. Dense, murky, too 
light, or too dark negatives do not make satis- 
factory illustrations. All prints should have fairly 
strong contrast between light and shade, because 
reproduction will tone down the shadows, haze 
the details, and soften the lines. Contrasty is the 
professional term for this desirable kind of print. 

Another reason why amateur snapshots are 
generally ruled out is that the standard size for 
photographs used for reproduction is 8x10 inches, 
no matter how small the eventual illustrations 
may be. The usual negatives produced by an 
average camera cannot consistently be enlarged 
to this print size and give the sharp lines and 
clear-cut details necessary for good reproduction. 
In some cases 5x7 prints are acceptable, but ed- 
itors are not greatly impressed with them and 
the pictures must be striking to get by. Sometime, 
when and if I can afford it, I am going to submit 


After successful experience as an architect, a 
cattle rancher, and a climatologist, Weldon F. 
Heald two years ago became a_ full-time free- 
lance writer, specializing in Far Western travel, 
history, natural history, and outdoor subjects. He 
has sold to 54 magazines and has written pub- 
lished scenic guides to four Western states, with 
the intention: of doing seven more. Last year 
he produced a 45,000-word special issue of West- 
ways Magazine on California and the Southwest. 
He is co-director of the Conference of Southwest 
Writers and Writers’ Workshop and in collab- 
oration with his writer wife teaches writing cours- 
es in various Arizona communities. 
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1Ixl4 prints. I'll lay you two to one that my 
picture sales will show a sharp upswing. 

All photos must be printed on white paper 
with a smooth glossy finish. No other kind is ac- 
ceptable. And it is wise to insist on double 
weight paper. Pictures take considerable beating 
in the mails and through handling, and light 
weight paper soon shows signs of wear. 

Although 314x414 inch color shots are some- 
times bought by magainzes, the universal size for 
color picture reproduction is a 4x5 or larger 
transparency. Color prints are never used, and 
35 mm. or bantam transparencies very seldom. 

As to preparing and submitting prints with an 
article, the first question is, How many should | 
send? That depends on the magazine, your story, 
and the type of pictures. If a magazine averages 
three or four illustrations per article, eight or 
ten photos are plenty. Or if you are certain that 
the pictures well illustrate the piece and are the 
kind the editor uses, half a dozen will suffice. A 
good rule is to send about twice as many prints 
as a magazine will avetage use. 

Getting the prints ready is a fairly standard 
procedure although, of course, there are numer- 
ous variations. I handle them in the following 
manner, but I won't argue that it is the best way. 
If the photos are my own, I stamp or print in 
ink my name and address on the backs in the 
upper left corner. Then I type out suitable cap- 
tions to go with each picture, always ending 
with a separate bottom line: “Photo by Weldon 
F. Heald.” I cut out these labels—they will aver- 
age 1x4 inches—and attach each to the back of its 
proper print with small strips snipped from a 
roll of gummed paper. This is the easiest and 
neatest method, for the labels do not get torn or 
folded as they often will if attached to prints 
like waving banners. Also it is simple to pull 
them off and replace with new captions when 
necessary. 

Nearly the same procedure is followed with 
photos taken by others, You type your own labels 
and attach them as above, always including a 
separate last line; “Photo by Joe Smith,” or who- 
ever it happens to be. Almost always photog- 
raphers and organizations ask that they get a 
credit line for their pictures. 

Picture titling is a specialized kind of writing. 
From the National Geographic's 50 to 200 words 
to Time’s 7 or 8 monosyllables, magazines vary 
greatly. At first editors may completely change 
your carefully composed captions. But by stucly- 
ing the picture market you will soon be able to 
slant your photo titles as you do your MSS. A 
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good idea is to use the dramatic highlights and 
salient facts of your text to describe your pic- 
tures, because an illustration is a visual exclama- 
tion point placed in an article to command atten- 
tion and draw interest. 

Color transparencies may be mounted in masks, 
obtainable from a photo supply dealer. 

After I have prepared a sheaf of prints, I en- 
close them in a separate envelope. A half inch 
oversize is large enough— such as 814x1014 for 
8x10 photos. On the outside front I print the 
number and size of pictures, whether black and 
white or color, title of article they illustrate, and 
my name and address again. I don’t put a card- 
board stiffener inside this envelope, but do back 
my entire material with one to fit the larger 
mailing envelope. So an illustrated article of 
mine will finally consist of the prints in an en- 
velope by themselves, the manuscript, a covering 
letter, a folded stamped return envelope, and a 
cardboard stiffener. Yes, you've guessed it—photos 
make your first class postage bills skyrocket. 

Always detail your pictures again in the cover- 
ing letter, and add any pertinent information 
about them. If they are not yours, mention that 
you have secured permission to use them for 
magazine illustrations. If pictures of people are 
involved, state that you have the model's release 
for publication, although few magazines demand 
this. If the photographer wants the prints back, 
ask that they be returned to you after using. If 
he desires payment directly from the magazine, 
inform the editor. Explain any other special 
situation in regard to the prints. 

Provided you are a rugged sort of individual 
you can state your price per print, but if you are 
wise you will submit them “at the usual rates.” 
Payment is surprisingly varied. I have received 
anywhere from $1 to $25 for black and whites, 
while color transparencies have drawn $20 to 
$100. But the usual payment by most editors re- 
mains $5 to $10 for black and whites, and_be- 
tween $25 and $50 for color, in spite of spiraling 
photographic costs. Higher prices are paid, of 
course, to well-known photographers by big cir- 
culation magazines, and the American Society of 
Magazine Photographers last year set up a stand- 
ard scale of payment for its members. Minimum 
rates to Class A, or large circulation magazines, 
are $25 for black and whites and $100 for color. 


HERE seems to be considerable misunderstand 
ing as to exactly what an editor buys when he 

accepts and publishes a photo. If no special ar- 
rangements are made, the editor purchases the 
individual print and the right to reproduce it. 
Whether the photo is copyrighted or not, the 
print is his property and he can keep it or return 
it to you after using. Of course he automatically 
returns all photos that he doesn’t buy. However, 
he has not bought the negative or any further 
rights to the picture, and you can peddle as 
many other prints of the photo as you wish. 

Theoretically there is no limit, and I have sold 
a half dozen of several photos. But pushing a 
picture hard isn’t good practice because editors 
do not like second-hand material. 

How does a writer go about getting the right 
illustrations for his articles? 
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The first step is to know the sources you can 
tap for photos. ‘These include: photographic 
agencies, commercial and freelance photographers, 
organizations and associations, federal and_ state 
departments and services, local photo shops with 
picture-taking proprietors, camera addict friends 
~and yourself, 


HOTO agencies vary greatly in practice and 

activities. The big-time firms in New York and 
other large cities seldom bother with freelance 
writers. They would rather deal directly with 
magazines and newspapers, and will rarely fur- 
nish pictures for your manuscripts on consign- 
ment. But there are numerous regional and 
smaller city photo agencies whose profits depend 
upon volume wherever they can get it, and they 
are usually glad to do business with writers. I 
have dug up a few of these agencies from credit 
lines on magazine illustrations and a couple of 
others from consulting telephone books at the 
public library. 

This is how it works in the case of the agency 
I use most. With slight variations it will fit most 
of the smaller outfits. A large part of my non- 
fiction writing is Far Western travel, nature, and 
history with emphasis on the Southwest. This 
agency has an active staff of photographers and 
an extensive stock of black and white and color 
shots covering the region. 

I made a call on the agency manager and he 
agreed to furnish illustrations on consignment 
for any article on the Southwest I might write 
whether it eventually sold or not. I could either 
go through his files and choose what I wanted, 
or write him describing what kind of photos were 
needed. However, he preferred to send the pic- 
tures to the magaiznes separately and receive 
payment directly from the editors. That is the 
usual practice, but not invariable with al] agen- 
cies. 

Our association has proved profitable on both 
sides. I have sold over 100 of the agency's pic- 
tures, while it has never failed me on any illus- 
trations I wanted. 

Such inclusive and cooperative agencies are not 
always easy to find, but almost every city and 
large town supports at least one willing commer- 
cial photographer. Freelance camera men are 
scattered all over the country, These can be lo- 
cated through photo credits in magazines. A 
good way to keep track of them is to list promis- 
ing photographers, as well as possible agencies 
and organizations who take the type of pictures 
you may want. 

If you write about your own region, it pays to 
make personal contacts with some of the best 
local men. I have called on most of them in my 
locality and found two or three of them happy 
to do business. However, several with top region- 
al reputations told me flatly that they wouldn't 
consider furnishing photos on a contingent basis. 
No pay, no pictures is their policy. At this point. 
I said: “Good-by. Nice to have met you,” for I 
have a policy too. I never pay for pictures in 
advance out of my own pocket, and I doubt if 
it is ever necessary. After all, a writer is not 
asking a favor of a photographer in illustrating 
his work—he is offering him a chance at a prob- 
able profit. 
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The number of organizations and associations 
that have pictures relating to their activities is 
almost endless. They range from industrial firms 
to charitable institutions, and include tourist 
bureaus, chambers of commerce, resorts and ho- 
tels, railroads, airlines, many non-profit societies, 
conservation and wild-life organizations, and a 
host of foundations, funds, and leagues repre- 
senting nearly every human interest. The World 
Almanac alone lists over 1,000 non-profit societies 
and associations, most of which would undoubt- 
edly cooperate in supplying pictures for articles 
that brought their activities added beneficial 
publicity.. 

Pictures from these sources add to a writer's 
income because few of these organizations ask 
for more than credit lines. So payment for the 
illustrations goes to the author of the articles. 
But just for that reason, it is common courtesy 
to use them sparingly. 

Federal Government departments never make 
a charge for pictures and are among the best 
sources of pictures on a wide diversity of subjects. 

Many states also have extensive photo coverage 
of various public activities, while some of them 
have set up publicity and tourist bureaus which 
furnish pictures. 

A good many photographic dealers in small 
cities and towns do some commercial picture 
work as a sideline. As a rule, though, even the 
best of these men are not a dependable source 
of photos because they haven't time for full scale 
photography nor a knowledge of market demands 
and requirements outside their own locality. But 
with luck you can sometimes run across one who 
can furnish the kind of pictures you want for an 
occasional job. 

Camera addict friends are sometimes good for 
a shot or two now and then, but rarely can be 
counted on as a steady source of pictures. But I 
do know several writers who have formed a sort 
of partnership with photographer friends in 
which one writes the stories and the other fur- 
nishes the illustrations. Most successful of these 
combines are the married writer-photographer 
teams. 

Finally we come to picture-taking writers who 
furnish their own illustrations. They are among 
thee world’s busiest men and women because 
they are handling two full-time jobs. But scores 
are doing it, particularly in the Far West, and 
besides augmenting writing income it is a very 


satisfactory double profession. I take my own 
photographs for about half my articles and wish 
I had the time and ability to make it 100 per 
cent. 

As in writing, the most important single factor 
in selling photographs is thoroughly knowing 
your markets. Illustrations in Collier’s are not 
exactly like those in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Most magazines strongly stress the human ele- 
ment. Some emphasize the dramatic, others the 
sensational. A few like the artistic. No two have 
an identical slant. For example, it took me some 
time to realize that the National Geographic prac- 
tically never features straight scenic shots, no 
matter how good. Its idea of a fine picture of 
the Grand Canyon is 13 people playing volleyball 
on the rim. On the other hand, Arizona High- 
ways never likes humans in a landscape unless 
they belong there as part of the scene, and | 
have had pictures returned with a note: “The 
figures add nothing—they detract and distract.” 


So when I go out to take pictures for an ar- 
ticle I keep strongly in mind the type of maga- 
zine I am aiming at. If there is more than one 
article on the same subject, it may be necessary 
to take different sets of photos for each. Last year 
I wrote four pieces on the prehistoric cliff dwell- 
ings at Arizona’s Tonto National Monument. I 
had a busy day with two cameras. Photos for 
Desert were folksy, with plenty of human close- 
up; the tourist angle was stressed for Buick; fair- 
ly artistic general shots were made for Westways; 
and detailed colored scenics for Arizona High- 
ways. In fact, photographic slants are so definite 
that it is pretty certain that not one of these 
magazines would have accepted the pictures | 
had taken for any of the others. 

Another aid in selling illustrations is to tie 
your photos closely to the text. Vague or gen- 
eralized pictures seldom ring the bell with ed- 
itors. So it is a good plan to write your article 
first, then jot down the points in the text that 
will make the most striking and interesting illus- 
trations. If you have got the pictures first, how- 
ever, reverse the procedure, and see if you can 
highlight the text from the photos. Sometimes 
in this way you can figure out a picture story in 
which a series of photos carries the theme, while 
a couple of hundred words of text explain the 
details. This has become increasingly popular in 
recent years. 


Contests and Awards Open to Writers 


Macfadden Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New 


York 17, has announced its fourth annual con- 
test for true stories for True Story, True Ro- 
mance, True Experience, and True Love Stories. 
The contest offers 138 awards totaling $40,000. 
Top prize is $5,000. It will be open till April. 
1954. 


The Poetry Society of Colorado offers awards 
of $25, $10, and $5 for unpublished poems of 24 
lines or less intended to further American ideals 
of democracy under present day conditions. ‘This 
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is the society's fourteenth annual American Scene 
contest. Closing date, April 1, 1954. 

For details address Elizabeth A. Hutchinson, 

1435 Vine St., Denver 6, Colo. 
— Av] — 

Dramatists’ Alliance, Box 200 Z, Stanford, Calif., 
has announced its annual awards in playwriting: 
Maxwell Anderson Award ($100) for full-length 
or one-act verse drama; Miles McKinnon Anderson 
Award ($100) for a full-length realistic play; 
Stephen Vincent Benét Award ($50) for a short 
play for radio or TV. Closing date: March 1, 
1954. 
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What Editors Are Looking For 


Today's Woman offers an excellent market for 
fiction directed to young married women. It is 
at present especially interested—as what popular 
magazine isn’t?—in short stories with humor. Also 
it is looking for fiction in novelette length. 
Eileen Herbert Jordan is the new fiction editor. 
Address her at 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
— Aes — 

Science Fiction Digest is a new reprint maga- 
zine planned for early publication. Writers wish- 
ing to submit published stories should write to 
Chester Whitehorn of Vortex, 341 Bleecker St., 
New York. 

— — 

Romance Time, 141 E. 47th St.. New York 17, 
is in the market for love stories, dramatic or 
problem, to 7,000 words; also for brief articles 
solving feminine problems. Payment is 3c a 
word. 

— A&] — 

Tom Thumb’s Magazine, 211 E. 37th St., New 
York 16, has started publication. as a magazine 
for children 4-8 years old. It uses short stories 
of 450 words and factual articles explaining the 
how or why of happenings interesting to young- 
sters. Mrs. Jo Ann von Rosenberg is editor. 

At present the material is largely staff-written, 
and the magazine has ample copy on hand. 
“However, this won't last forever,” Mrs. von 
Rosenberg adds. 

— Ae] — 

The Organic Farmer, Emmaus, Pa., is seeking 
new authors to write articles about organic far- 
mers. Payment is $25-$50 an article including 
photos. 

Writes Jerome Goldstein, associate editor: 

We especially desire stories which stress the advan- 
tages of using organics, either from the aspect of farm- 
ers actually engaged in using organic principles or 
from the angle of recent developments in agricultural 
experiences which show the potentials of organicul 
ture. 

If writers have difficulty in locating organic farmers 
in their area to interview, please tell them to let us 
know and we shall try to help them. Very often the 
local county agent has a list of those using the organic 
method. Our staff will gladly provide any information 
on organic farming principles. 

— — 

Pre-Pach-Age, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
would be interested in hearing from newspaper 
reporters and freelancers in the South, Middle 
West, Pacific Coast, and Northwest, who would 
supply illustrated articles and news items from 
those areas. Payment, 2c per published word. 
Query the managing editor, Scott J. Saunders, 
with outline? 

This business journal deals with the produc- 
tion of prepackaged fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Vortex, 341 Bleecker St., New York, is in the 
market for science fiction stories, preferably 
around 2,000 words. High literary quality is de- 
sired. Payment, Ic a word. 
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American Cartagemen has just been established 
as the monthly publication of the Local Cartage 
National Conference and as such is the only 
magazine dedicated to the local cartage and 
specialized hauling industry. It is interested in 
news items about spectacular hauling; articles on 
trafic and other problems of local carriers; a 
limited number of articles on truck and equip- 
ment maintenance. It uses nothing on line-haul 
or over-the-road motor carriers. 

The magazine wants correspondents in key 
cities, especially Kansas City, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, New York, Cleveland, Minneapolis, and 
West Coast cities. It plans a page a month for 
each city with a correspondent. 

Rate of payment is open for text and photos. 
Address the executive director, Bette E. Renschle, 
Hotel Fort Shelby Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


— Av] — 

The Contractor, 1733 Grand Central ‘Terminal 
Bldg., New York 17, is a new semimonthly busi- 
ness paper aimed at the top 20 per cent of con- 
tractors in the plumbing, heating, and air con- 
ditioning fields. It will cover these fields with 
respect to management, merchandising, technical 
factors, distribution, service, and organized pro- 
motions. 

Features and news are sought from freelance 
writers, as are pertinent newspaper clippings of 
ads and news stories. All material must be writ- 
ten in tabloid news style. Payment is 3c a word 
up on publication. 

Editor is John Carlson, formerly editor of 
Plumbing & Heating Business. He promises 
prompt replies to inquiries and will also send a 
guide prepared for freelance writers. 

— Av] — 

The Mechanical Farmer, 432 W. 70th Terrace, 
Kansas City 13, Mo., is a new magazine dealing 
with farm, machinery, mechanical devices, and 
the general physical plant of the mechanized 
farm or ranch, Subject matter will be treated in 
the general style of Popular Science and Popular 
Mechanics. 

The magazine wants illustrated articles 1,000- 
1,500 and short items under 300 words on new 
kinks in the use of farm equipment or construc- 
tion. Payment on acceptance at 2c a word up, 
pictures at $3 up. W. D. Davis, an authority on 
farm management, is editor. 

Better Living, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
has become a chiefly staff-written magazine. No 
material should be submitted except on order. 

Mart Merritt, editor of Photographic Trade 
News, 1114 First Ave., New York 21, is building 
a network of freelance correspondents in key 
centers throughout the country to keep the mag- 
azine posted on developments, large or small, in 
the retail photographic field. Query him if you 
are interested in representing the magazine in 
your territory. 
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How You Can Sell to Business Publications 


(and why many freelancers don’t) 


By Scorr J. SAUNDERS 


the business paper is their peculiar atti- 

tude. Many mistakenly regard this field as 
a training ground for the major markets to be 
hit in later years. They are reluctant to produce 
articles that an editor will buy, and they wonder 
why they can’t sell. Their attitude of “Oh, the 
‘trade paper’ editor will buy anything to fill up 
the white space around advertising’ belongs 
where most of their manuscripts wind up—in the 
wastebasket. 

If that’s the way you feel, forget about writing 
for business papers. You'll never make the grade, 
now or in the future. The fast-growing business 
paper is successful because its editors have real- 
ized the need for superior material. “The readers 
of today’s top business magazines will not accept 
mediocrity, 

If you’ve read the first two paragraphs care- 
fully, you'll have noticed that not once did I 
use the terms “trade papers” and “trade jour- 
nals” except in quotes. Editors squirm when 
their business magazines are thus termed for the 
same reason that a member of a respected pro- 
fession rebels at hearing, “What's your racket?” 

True, there are editors whose papers belie 
their true function by existing as puff sheets for 
their advertisers. Generally, however, the busi- 
nesss paper editor is a well-educated man of in- 
tegrity whose pride is his magazine. 

At the same time, most editors are so time- 
harried that they nurture and work with any 
business paper freelance who can write articles 
requiring no major overhaul. 

Business articles demand as much preparation 
as those written for consumer magazines. To pro- 
duce a publishable piece, the writer must burrow 
for facts, interview. many people, and then write 
an article in line with the magazine's require- 
ments. 

One of the most succinct criticisms of the free- 
lance writer comes from Arthur F. Neumann, ed- 
itor of Diner & Restaurant. Speaking of the run 
of material he receives, he says, “It’s the usual 
corn from the pen of a fairly facile writer who 
thinks that his facility with words allows him to 
write cogently on the restaurant market.” 

Mr. Neumann explains how the writer can in- 
crease his sales. “Tell him to dig a little to doc- 


A MAJOR reason why freelance writers fail 


Scott J. Saunders for years has been prominent 
in business journalism as an editor and a writer. 
He now is managing editor of Pre-Pack-Age. In 
the past year he has contributed to 15 magazines, 
including not only business publications but such 
periodicals as Saga and Mechanix I)lustrated. 
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ument his stories, to get customer and neighbor- 
hood reaction to the restaurant operation he is 
exalting, to find out what the owner’s cardinal 
principles of operation are, how he overcame 
difficulties, how he grew, etc. 

“And above all, remind him that e¥ery little 
10-stool hole-in-the-wall isn’t bait for us. In fact, 
90 per cent of the manuscripts we reject are re- 
jected because the place written about is too 
small.” 

In other words, readers of business magazines 
want to know how to boost production and prof- 
its and how to reduce costs—in short, how to 
make money in business. ‘They read the business 
papers to find out what their competitors did 
what they did to become successful—and how 
and why they did it. They want facts and sug- 
gestions and ideas. They're not interested in 
the number of words you write unless each one 
is important. 

Stick this on your wall so that you can read 
it daily: The closer your article is to a publish- 
able piece, the faster will you sell material. 

An editor of a leading business magazine told 
me that he buys nothing from freelances because 
they are not dependable. “We are still trying 
to establish competent correspondents in all ma- 
jor industrial areas,” he said. “Most of these 
writers are newspaper people, but even so we 
must educate them to the writing of articles that 
do not resemble stories rushed for a 2 o'clock 
deadline. We pay well for material that meets 
requirements and will be of service to our read- 
ers. Get it across that we are not running a 
school for writers.” 

Again suppose you wanted to sell an article to 
Modern Machine Shop—have you what editor 
Fred W. Vogel lists as requirements? 

He writes, “One of the first qualifications for 
a freelance writer who intends to contribute to 
a metal-working publication such as ours should 
be an engineering background, preferably with 
as much practical experience as possible. In 
other words, if a man is to obtain editorial mat- 
erial for an engineering magazine, he must be 
able to immediately recognize methods and equip- 
ment which are out of the ordinary. 

“One of the greatest criticisms we have of ma- 
terial which is submitted to us by the freelance 
is that it lacks details. The most important sug- 
gestion that we could offer, and one which we 
frequently make to men requesting to write for 
us, is that they try to include as many details re- 
garding equipment described, or methods used, as 
they possibly can. If he has too much detail in 
the article, the editor can always delete, but it 
is a whale of a job for an editor to try to clearly 
explain some procedure if a sufficient number of 
details have not been included.” 
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Writing industrial or technical pieces calls for 
more than that required in straight: merchandis- 
Ing articles. Specialized knowledge is required 
and no glossed-over verbiage will foo! any editor. 
In his many years with Organic Finishing, Ar- 
thur L. Phillips rejected scores of manuscripts 
because of incorrect terminology. He writes: 

“Correct terminology is essential when writing 
for the industrial magazines. An article may be 
full of valuable information but all confidence 
will be lost if incorrect terms are used. 

“An example of this may be found in two 
closely allied industries—paint finishing and_por- 
celain enamel finishing. ‘Elevated temperatures’ 
in the former may mean below 200 F., but in 
the latter it may mean in excess of 2000 F. 

“A paint spray gun is a paint spray gun, or 
spray gun. It is not a pistol or a squirt. When 
an operator has been calling this piece of equip- 
ment a spray gun all his life he is bewildered, 
irritated, and disgusted to find his favorite mag- 
azine alluding to it as a pistol. 

“Know your subject. Don’t try to skim super- 
ficially over the surface disguising your lack of 
knowledge with verbosity. This may give you a 
feeling of pride, but it won't get past the editor.” 

Getting past the editor is not always the fault 
of the freelance, according to Frank P. Tighe, 
editor of Motor Age, who has no great fault to 
find with freelance writers. He believes that as 
a group they are a hard-working bunch of people. 
but adds that “We don’t tise as many (freelance 
articles) as we might principally because our 
material is highly technical and addressed to the 
car dealer and independent service operator in 
the automotive field. 

“The best way that an editor can get results 
from freelance writers is the painstaking care 
that he must take in outlining specifically what 
he expects of the freelance men. The care and 
feeding of freelance writers is an art in itself. 
It requires a great deal of patience, but the 
patience is on the part of the freelance rather 
than the editor. Men who are successfully con- 
tributing to Motor Age on a freelance basis are 
doing so because the editor has been sufficiently 
specific in telling what he wants.” 

It should be obvious by now that editors want 
articles written specifically for their magazines. 
They have little patience with the identical ar- 


ticle which some freelances send to as many as 
50 business papers. 

The pattern is simple. Mass production meats 
more possible markets, and what, thinks the hack, 
could be more profitable than writing one gen- 
eral article for submission to a host of magazines 
in varied fields? I've received scores of these 
horrors and never used them, no matter how 
hard pressed I was. Wholesale shipments of the 
same article (changing only the business classifi- 
cation) will dry up all markets for those writers 
who believe this is the easiest way to make a fast 
buck. 

Editorial standards have risen to the point 
where such unethical practice is regarded as be- 
trayal of the worst sort. Editors have no desire 
to line a writer's pockets just because he owns a 
mimeograph machine, 

On the other hand, there is a practice which 
is accepted as the best way for a freelance to 
make a decent living. ‘That is the milking of a 
story to serve as the basis for articles in different 
fields. I've known writers who have made one 
good idea lead to ten articles—but cach was com- 
pletely different, and each was geared to the 
needs of a particular magazine. 

When I was managing editor of Plastics Indus 
try, an excellent writer submitted an article on 
the reinforcing of concrete with plastic tubing. 
It was new, interesting, well-written, and aimed 
specifically at our readers—the production men in 
plastics. [| took it gladly and asked the writer 
what else he had on tap. 

“Just a couple of ideas. Nothing definite.” 

"What about other markets for this tubing 
article?” 

“Where?” he asked with surprise. 

“Look,” I said, “this article is written from 
the plastics production angle. Probably no other 
paper could use this information the way we 
want it, but what about the other aspects of re- 
inforcing cement and concrete—aircraft runways, 
road construction, the effect on the building 
trades, You've material enough for at least four 
other articles.” 

“IT never even thought of those angles. I 
thought that having written this one for you, it 
was a dead subject. Don't you mind?” 

“Of course not. Just so long as you don't sell 
this article to a competitive magazine. All you 
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it’s time you knew. —- LAMBERT WILSON 


130 East 37th Street 


IT’S TIME YOU KNEW whether or not your book is really salable. 


If it is, | can save you many months of waiting for results from submissions to the wrong 
markets. | will agent your book directly to the right publishers on a straight 10% commission 


Ls If your book falls short of salability, | will arrange to professionalize it through an 
editing or collaboration for a very reasonable fee. This fee is refunded to you when your 
manuscript is sold. | then take my regular 10% commission. 

In either case—salable or not—your book will be given a prompt, sympathetic and 
professional reading absolutely free. And you will finally be told about your book the things 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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need is some reslanting and rewriting. You've 
got most of your material now.” 

At last report he had sold two of the four 
magazines I'd suggested. This method of writing 
is not only ethical, but a necessity if the free- 
lance is to make his efforts pay off. When he 
starts out on a story the writer should ask enough 
questions to provide the material to write sev- 
eral outlines. In that way he can make one story 
idea produce several pieces. 


ANNUAL FORECAST ISSUE 


The January Author & Journalist will be the 
Annual Forecast Issue, in which magazine edi- 
tors will survey the prospects for 1954 and 
tell you the types of manuscripts that will be 
in heaviest demand. 

This issue will contain the new, revised 
Handy Market List printed in easy-to-read 
type. Here you'll find the up-to-date require- 
ments of approximately 400 magazines, in 
cluding a number of new publications. 

The January Author & Journalist will be 
out late in December—in time for you to get 
a good start on your 1954 writing and _ selling 
plans. Make sure of getting it by subscribing 
now—or renewing if your current subscription 
is due to expire soon, Rates: $3 for 2 years, 
$2 for 1 year. Address Author & Journalist, 
1313 National Bank of ‘Topeka Building, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Outlines are vital. Most editors | contacted 
insist on seeing an outline or an explanatory let. 
ter instead of the finished article, They feel that 
this gives them the opportunity to make sug 
gestions that will help the writer obtain the 
right information. But remember that interest in 
the outline is no guarantee that the article will 
be bought unless the editor has specifically told 
you how much he will pay. Even so, should the 
piece not measure up in material and quality, 
the editor is justified in cither rejecting it or 
asking that you revise it. The latter is usually 
suggested since the editor wants material just as 
much as you want to sell it. 

Friendly editor-writer relationships are ex- 
tremely important since your sales depend not 
only on the material but on how well you play 
ball with the editor. His viewpoint is right, no 
matter what you think. If you want to sell, you 
can't divorce yourself from writing to order and 
specification. If an editor is at all interested, do 
what he suggests, even if it means work. 

Usually this work calls for more information. 
The better informed a writer is, the sooner will 
he sell steadily, This point was driven home in 
a conversation | had with Robert A. Cooper, 
president of Cooper Publishing Company, former 
editor of several publications, and a most success- 
ful freelance writer. 

“Bob,” I asked, “what would you suggest to a 
freelance so that he can sell all the time?” 

He mused awhile, then said, “Production first, 
but before he can do that he must be on top of 
the news. He must become familiar with as many 
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fields as possivle so that he can cultivate material 
constantly. He must have lots of sources that 
will channel information to him and will call 
him as soon as something breaks.” 

“But it’s easier if an editor sends him 
story?” 

“That's the best way, of course. But a writer 
doesn’t reach that stage until he’s proven himself. 
And the only way he can do that 1s by producing 
all the time. The freelance must always ask him- 
self if the story he wants to write will interest 
the editor, who in turn will ask himself if the 
story will interest his readers. If the writer has 
sufficient knowledge of the field he'll be able to 
spot a hot story and send it to the right editor.” 

“How did you keep on top of the news?” 

“I kept up a steady correspondence with  re- 
search people, educators, designers, consultants. 
and, most of all, salesmen. The latter are con- 
stantly on the move, seeing people, hearing of 
new ideas and so on. Many a lunch I’ve paid 
for paid off a hundred times over.” 

‘This constant search for good material is not 
even considered by some freelances who rewrite 
newspaper stories and publicity releases in order 
to make them appear original. Editors are not 
so easily shilled. Do this often enough and you'll 
dig a deep grave for your writing career. Editors 
are inundated ‘by publicity material and news 
clippings. Does any writer suppose that an editor 
will pay for a rewrite of publicity that was sent 
to him free? Guess again. 

Another false premise is that business papers 
don't deserve any effort because of their low rates. 
Don't believe it. Payment for these articles is 
better than you think. Sure, rates of 1 to 3 cents 
a word are listed, but that is a safeguard for the 
magazine. Once a writer has established himself 
as a source of competent material, his rates for 
articles and pictures will mount accordingly. 
Many writers I know average 5 cents a word and 
up. The most I ever received for a business 
paper article was 10 cents a word for 500 words, 
but there was more sweat involved than for an 
article of 5,000 words. 

Contrary to a host of sour grape chewers, writ- 
ing for business papers can be a rewarding occu- 
pation if you will raise your sights high enough 
to make it worth while. Once you've done this, 
you can go about making your editorial contacts, 
a vital requisite to selling your articles. Its im- 
portance is stressed by John H. Caldwell, associ- 
ate managing editor of Sales Management, and 
one of the shrewdest editors in the business: 

“Before a freelance writer can expect an ed- 
itor to buy his material he should do a number 
of things to sell himself personally to the editor. 
He should: 

“1. Describe his facilities. That is, say whether 
he is available for out-of-town assignments, and 
in what area, etc. 

“2. Explain his working methods. How he de- 
velops story ideas, his general approach to story 
prospects, his policy on securing the source O. K. 
on finished copy. Whether he is willing to be 
trained in a magazine's special requirements, etc. 

“3. Provide the editor with references.” 

That's just the beginning. Whether your busi- 
ness paper articles sell or not depends entirely 
on you. 
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ANNUAL MARKET LIST OF 


tunity to writers who can gather facts and 
write them accurately and understandably. 

As experienced writers know, the fundamental 
purpose of any of these publications is to help 
people in a given line of business or industry 
operate more efhciently, please customers to an 
increasing extent, and make more money. Con- 
sequently the bulk of the material in such a 
journal relates the actual successful experience of 
an operator—a jeweler, a candy manufacturer, the 
manager of a shipping room, to take a few ex- 
amples. 

The successful writer explains the how of the 
experience so clearly that anyone in the same line 
of business can carry out the process described. 
Ordinarily the article deals with a very specific 
phase of the business—an advertising campaign, 
window displays, special promotion to attract 
customers, a short cut in a mechanical process, 
for instance. 

The writer's qualifications embrace observation, 
to enable him to see new slants used in the busi- 
places he visits; ability to gain the confidence 
of business people so that they will talk freely; 
and skill in writing plain, simple English. 

It will help him to be able to use a camera. 
Often he can get “handout” photographs from 
people he interviews. Also, he can hire a photo- 
grapher. But “handouts” usually aren't the best 
pictures—and photographers change substantial 
prices. 

A writer should query in advance with a brief 
letter explaining the salient points of the story he 
plans to cover. With some editors this is an ab- 
solute must. Nearly all others prefer it. Probably 
not more than | per cent of the publications are 
hospitable to articles sent in without previous 
inquiry. 

The following list of publications is a selective 
one, covering representative journals which accept 
material from freelancers, as many do not. A 
complete list of business papers and their detailed 
requirements would fill upwards of a hundred 
pages. 


Bisnis publications offer steady oppor- 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


As usual in Author & Journalist market lists, 
the data in parentheses indicate the frequency of 
publication and the single copy price; for ex- 
ample, (M-35) means published monthly at 35 
cents a copy. dec. means payment on acceptance; 
Pub. payment on publication. Most business 


publications pay on publication. 


Amusements 


The Billboard, 2160 Patterson St., Cincinnati 22, 
Ohio. (W-25) All material furnished by appointed cor- 
respondents in the amusement field. 

Boxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas City 1, 
Mo. (W) National film weekly with correspondents in 
principal cities covering news of motion picture indus- 
try, theaters and their personnel, legislation affecting 
motion pictures, construction news, etc. Photographi- 
cally illustrated features dealing with various phases 
of theater management. Nathan Cohen. 

Exhibitor, 246 N. Clarion St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
(W-10) Technical and trade articles on the motion 
picture industry. Photos. Payment according to assign- 
ment. Acc. Works strictly on assignment; query. 

The Modern Theatre, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas 
City 1, Mo. (M section of Boxoffice) Articles on the- 
ater design, construction, maintenance; photos for il- 
lustration; carpeting, seating, decoration, before and 
after treatment of remodeling jobs, confections, mer- 
chandising features, of interest to theater owners. 
1. L. Thatcher. 


Automotive, Bicycles, Etc. 


American Bicyclist, 461 Eighth Ave., New York |. 
(M-35) Articles about successful bicycle dealers, dis- 
plays, advertising campaigns, parades, races, safety 
drives. Photos of interesting events and groups clearly 
showing bicycles. Charles G. Peker. $10 per page 
(1,250 words), photos $3-$5. Pub. 

Automotive Chain Store, 11 S. Forge St., Akron 4, 
Ohio. (M) Business methods of automotive chain stores 
(with multiple outlets), large volume auto wreckers, 
etc., who handle automotive accessories. Photos of 
exteriors, interiors, displays. William Whitney, Asso- 
ciate Editor. 1c-2c, photos $3.50-$5. Pub. Query. 

Autemotive Retailer, 10 Park Place, Morristown, 
N. J. (M) Easy-to-adapt retailing methods in auto 
supply stores; unusual solutions to store problems. 
Stories must be about actual store operators. Photos 


TODAY’S WRITER MUST SPECIALIZE 
SO SHOULD TODAY’S AGENT & COUNSELLOR 


Therefore, | am now specializing on BOOKS (fiction and non-fiction) and 
PLAYS (stage, film, radio & TV). | will read, evaluate and report on your 
book or play for $5.00, quoting my price for further help if you need it. 
When your book or play is right, | ACT AS YOUR AGENT. 


COUNSELING will be given on short stories and articles under my Coaching 
Plan. For info: write or phone DU 9-8967. 


My exciting book about authors—-MODERN WRITERS—$3.00 
Talent Quiz—$1.00 


MARY KAY TENNISON, Authors Agent & Counsellor 
Box 57275 Flint Station, Los Angeles 57, California 
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NEW VIEWPOINT FOR 
WRITERS 


Get a fresh point of view from a writer in 
the fast developing literary South. 

Professional writer, agent and instructor in creative 
writing will give assistance to promising and talented 
beginners. For friendly, constructive criticism $1 per 
thousand words up to 5000. 50c per thousand there- 
after. And if your stories are salable | will market 
them for you at regular agent’s 109 commission. 
Special attention to book manuscripts. 

Personal representation for established writers. 

Correct fee and stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please, with all manuscripts. 


MRS. KATHERINE SHERMAN 
Literary Agent Phone 6-6218 
117 Peerless Ave. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ARE YOU WRITING FOR TELEVISION? 
TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
It has created the greatest free-lance writers’ 
morket of all time . . . Learn now to write for TV. 
Send for free Brochure D 


TELEVISION WRITE-SHOP 
6153 Orange Street Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


in 


BEGINNING WRITERS! 
Need friendly, personal help with plotting and revision? Let 
a published author help you revitalize your story. Special 
trial offer: $1.00 for short-shorts up to 1500 words; $3.00 
per story up to 5,000 words. No juveniles. Send typewritten 


script and addressed envelope with return postage. 
HYCO WRITERS SERVICE 
Yanceyville, N. C. 


WE WANT CONFESSIONS 
No Reading Fee 


NICHOLAS LITERARY AGENCY 
Rm. 202 152 E. 35th St. 
NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 


A WAY OF WRITING — TO SUCCESS 


Presents stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it has 
been done, and how you can do it, by using your talents to 
build a happy, lucrative career. Price $1.00. No C.O.D.’s. 

Constructive criticism at reasonable rates. Write for 
information. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 


23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, North Carolina 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and “‘shorticles’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately on good Bond paper. Misspelled words 
words and minor grammatical errors corrected, if desired. 
20c per page. Free carbon. Extra first, last pages. Mailed 
flat. All work carefully checked. 


ALBERT LAZARD 


c/o Hotel Cross Oneida, Tenn. 
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illustrating point of story. 2c, photos $5 (handout 
photos $3). Pub. Query. 

The Bicycle Journal, 606 S. Main St., Fort Worth 2, 
Tex. (M-25) Success stories of bicycle stores, inter- 
views, photos required. Also photos of displays, bicycle 
leg art, etc. Bill Quinn. 1Vc-2c, photos $4-$5. Acc. 

Brake Service, 11 S. Forge St., Akron 4, Ohio. (M) 
Articles of interest to brake and wheel service shops, 
alignment specialists, ‘“’front-end’’ operators. Editorial 
covers brakes, wheels, springs, shock absorbers, steer- 
ing, wheel alignment and balancing. William Whit- 
ney, Associate Editor. 1Ic-2c; photos $3.50-$5. Pub. 
Query. 

Commercial Car Journal, 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39. (M) Technical articles on truck and 
bus fleet maintenance, safety programs. Working 
knowledge of field essential. $25-$75 an article; pho- 
tos $7.50. Pub. or in advance if delayed. Query. 

Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation, 192 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 16. (M-35) Articles on mainten- 
ance and new developments in diesels and their uses 
in trucking, construction equipment, municipal and 
public utility power generation, general industrial use, 
highway transportation, construction equipment and 
off-highway vehicles, pipelines and petroleum indus- 
try, agricultural, logging, mining, railroad. Photos. 
Cartoons. Brian P. Emerson. $15 per page, accom- 
panying photos $4.50. Pub. 

Motor, 250 W. 55th St., New York 19. (M-50) 
Articles describing profitable ideas for automobile 
dealers in selling new and used cars and in merchan- 
dising repair service and on general management of 
car dealerships and independent repair shops. Photos. 
Cartoons. Edward Ford, Editor. Payment according to 
worth, photos $6. Acc. Query. 

Motor Age, 56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. 
(M) Service, merchandising, shop kinks, personalities. 
Photos. Cartoons. Frank P. Tighe. $35-$50 per 
article; photos $5-$10. Pub. Query. 

Motorship, 192 Lexington Ave., New York 16. (M- 
25) Marine application of diesel power—new con- 
struction, conversions, operation, etc., 1,200-2,500. 
Photos required. Arnold B. Newell. $10-$20 per pub- 
lished page, including photos. Pub. Query 

Power Wagon, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. (M- 
25) New trucking methods, terminals equipment, and 
maintenance costs of operating heavy-duty trucks and 
trailers in long distance haulage service. Photos with 
articles. Austin Stromberg. 1V2c-2c; photos $2.50- 
$3. Assigned features, Acc. Others, Pub. Query pre- 
ferred. 

Super Service Station, |rving-Cloud Publishing Co., 
Eighth Floor Daily News Building, Chicago 6. (M-35) 
Articles that definitely help operator of service station 
in his business; illustrations practically always re- 
quired. A limited market because four-fifths of the 
magazine is staff-written. Photos. Cartoons. News. 
James E. McKelvey, Associate Editor. 1c-3c, photos 
$1-$5, cartoons $5. Pub. usually. Query on news as 
well as features. 

Tire Review, 11 S. Forge St., Akron 4, Ohio. (M) 
Business methods of independent tire, battery, acces- 
sory dealers, independent oil jobbers, retreaders and 
vulcanizers. Photos of shops and tire men. William 
Whitney, Associate Editor. 1c-2c, photos $3.50-$5. 
Pub. Query. 

Tires—TBA Merchandising, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (M-25) Success stories about tire, battery, 
and automotive accessory dealers and service stations. 
Photos. Jerry Shaw. 2c, photos $5. Pub. Query. 


Aviation 


Aviation Age, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M- 
$1) Technical articles around 1,500. Exceptional pho- 
tos. Cartoons. Robert J. Reed. Acc. Query. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Aviation Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
(W-50) News of important developments in engineer- 
ing, design, transportation. Features in these fields to 
800. Photos. Robert H. Wood. 3c up, photos $5 up. 
Acc. Query. 

Flying, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Semitechnical articles on military and defense avia- 
tion; to a less extent on civil aviation. Photos, black 
and white and color. G. R. Wilson. 3c up, photos $5 
up, transparencies $75 up. Acc. Query. 


Beauty 


American Hairdresser, 19 West 44th St., New York 
36. (M-60) Unusual beauty salon management and 
selling ideas, preferably in shops of four or fewer 
operators. No unsolicited material accepted. Clear 
with editor before submitting. Acc. 


Beverages 

American Brewer, 202 E. 44th St., New York 17. 
(M-35) Articles on science of brewing and brewery 
management to 1,500. Particularly interested in tech- 
nical and materials-handling articles specifically for 
breweries. News of brewing industry. Photos. Rod- 
ney Leeds. Articles $25 up. Pub. Query on articles. 

Liquor Store, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Es- 
sentially a picture magazine showing how promotions, 
modernization, etc., pleased customers. Story should 
be told largely through captions—maximum of 500 
words of straight text. Frank Haring. 2c, photos $5 
up. Acc. Query. 

Spirits, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. (M-35) 
Material of special interest to distilleries, wineries, 
wholesalers, etc. News of the industry. Clark Gavin. 
Query. 


Boats 


Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, 
Mich. (8 times a yr.) Success stories of boat dealers, 
with photos. Charles A. Jones. 2c-3c, photos $3-$5. 
Pub. 


Bottling 


The American Bottler, 316 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. (M-50) Sales and merchandising in soft 
drink bottling operations—750-1,000, two or more 
photos. Ben Ginsberg. |] Yac; photos $3.50. Pub. 

Bottling Industry, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. (Bi- 
W-35) Methods, efficiency, sanitation, traffic control, 
sales, in soft drink industry—1,000 words. Jerry E. 
Stevens. 2c, photos $3. Acc. Query. 

National Bottlers’ Gazette, 9 E. 35th St., New York. 
(M-75) Unique, effective selling and production meth- 
ods. M. J. Becker. Ic, photos $3-$5. Pub. Query. 


Brushes 
Brushware, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(M-35) Articles of various lengths about brush, broom, 
and mop manufacture. J. Pomrening, 1 Vac. Pub. 


Building and Related Subjects 

Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News, 450 W. 
Fort St., Detroit, Mich. (W-20) Unusual applications 
of refrigeration and air conditioning; dealer success 
stories. Phil B. Redeker. 6c per published line; photos 
$5. Pub. Query. 

American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. 
(M-35) Warm air heating, air conditioning, sheet 
metal contracting, 1,000-3,000. Clyde M. Barnes. 
2c; photos $5. Pub. 

American Builder, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3. 
(M-35) Articles on planning and construction of 
special interest to builders. Photos. E.G. Gavin. $15 
a page. Pub. 

American Paint Journal, 3713 Washington Blvd., 


St. Louis 8, Mo. (W-10) Articles on merchandising © 
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3 A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE | 
for Authors 


We print, publish and ee your manuscript in book 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


ve WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th S$ New York 


A COMPLETE WRITER’S SERVICE 
THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES, with its world-wide 
clientele, is designed to meet every writer's enn ot Con- 
structive criticism, collaboration and ghostin rvised 
by a selling writer. We also offer the NUME ICAL PAWRIT- 
ING COURSES, a distinct new way to learn by i 
complete stories. Agency a Typing. Criticisms $1.2 
per M. Special rates on nove 

THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 

The Business that Words Built 

3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
I do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 

Manuscripts, envelopes, poetry, typed by expert typist. 
Prompt, accurate, dependable service with minor corrections. 

50c per 1000 words if 5000 words or more. 

60c per 1000 words if under 5000 words. 

2c per line for poetry. 

Linda Parkins Typing Service 

P. O. Box 128 Medford, Massachusetts 


DEAR AUTHOR! 
You've read my advertisements in the A&J over the years. 
| have been busy doing a couple of books for clients and 
had dropped my adv. due to that cause. Am again ready 
to ghost your stories. Mail me your best story with return 
postage and I'll quote you for ghosting it. | assure you you 
will like my work, 


C. C. (Doc) WAGONER 
1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


LET ME HELP YOU 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM $1 per 1,000 words. Special 

attention to plot, dialog and characterization. Novel 

appraisals $5. 


REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 
Very Reasonable Rates 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, — 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1954 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training-or professional style and plotting technique 
need Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
held tips, rewrites, etc. aoe with samples, 150 mar- 
kets, so month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction  oemnees and help available. Return 
this ad and $1.00 today 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
Box 57-A 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, Parsi 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, 

articles, poems, fiction, non- -fiction, text books. tems ae 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. pr 5 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


Fern Park Florida 
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sales, new plants, plant layouts, for the protective 
coatings industry. Photos. News. G. O. Stephenson. 
le-2c. Pub. Query. 

Building Specialties, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (M-35) Articles, news, photos, about new build- 
ing products, Interviews with home improvement deal- 
ers; stories on selling door-to-door in home improve- 
ment field (not building) 800-1,000. Must be specifi- 
cally authorized by editor. Arnold Romney. 1c 
up, special stories $15 and $25 each, photos $2.50 
up. Pub. Query. 

The Contractor, 1173 Grand Central Terminal 
Bidg., New York 17. (Semi-M) Directed to the top 
20% of contractors in plumbing, heating, appliances, 
air conditioning. News and features, written in tabloid 
news style, on merchandising and management. Clip- 
pings. John Carlson, Editor. 3c up. Pub. Guide for 
freelance correspondents available. 

Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New York 36. (M-25) 
Merchandising and operating activities of firms that 
sell and install floor and wall coverings. Photos of 
showrooms and installations. Pincus W. Tell. 1 Yc 
up, Acc.; photos $3, Pub. 

Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette St., New York 12. (M- 
20) News about flat glass business—glass blocks, 
vitriolite and Carrara, building front and decorative 
glass. Notes about personalities and firms, glass in- 
stallations and store fronts, practices in glass shops 
for short cuts and better methods. Short articles on 
better business methods. News about important glass 
jalousie and/or glass sliding wall installations. Manu- 
facturing, selling, promotion, legal status. Cartoons 
about glass. W. Arthur Lee. Yec-34c, photos $1.50, 
cartoons $5. Pub. 

National Roofer, Siding & Insulation Contractor, 
315 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. (M-50) Articles 600- 
1,000 words on manufacture, sale, estimating, appli- 
cation of all products used in the industry; also on 
men and women in it. Fillers. Photos. News. James 
McCawley. Ic, photos $2. Pub. 

Plastering Industries, 215 W. Harrison St., Seattle 
99, Wash. (M-25) Material about lathing and plaster- 
ing to appeal to professional craftsmen and contrac- 
tors. News. Photos. Cartoons. C. F. Clay. 25c-$1 
per published inch, photos $2-$5. Pub. Query. 

Plumbing & Heating Business, 5941 Grand Central 
Terminal Bldg., New York 17. (M-50) Merchandising, 
how-to-do-it, business operations of plumbing-heating 
contractors (retailers). News of industry. Photos. Car- 
toons. Seth Shepard. 3c up, pictures $6 up. Pub. 
Query. 

Western Plumbing and Heating Journal, 3665 S. 
Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7. (M-25) Business meth- 
ods and procedures by which master plumbers and 
heating contractors have improved business, up to 
1,000. No technical articles. Glover Hendrickson. 
le up, photos $3 up. Acc. Query if material relates to 
a specific firm. 


Business, Finance 
Barron’s National Business & Financial Weekly, 40 
New St., New York 4. (W-35) Financial and economic 
subjects of direct interest to investors, 800-1,200. 
John Davenport. $35-$125 per article. Pub. Query. 


Commerce Magazine, | N. La Salle St., Chicago 1. 
(M-35) Articles 1,500-3,000 of interest to executives; 
new techniques for management or general back- 
ground useful to management. Alan Sturdy. 4c. Acc. 
Query. 

Factory Management & Maintenance, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. (M-50) Articles to be bylined by 
plant operating executives. Photos. $25 per page. Acc. 
Query. 

Florida Opportunity Journal, P. O. Box 456, Coco- 
nut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. (M-35) Success stories of 
people established in a Florida business, farm, or other 
enterprise, 1,000-1,500. Arthur N. Economou. Vac. 
Pub. 

Forbes Magazine (of Business and Finance), 80 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. (Semi-M-35) Illustrated 
articles on financial news of companies whose securi- 
ties are available at the major exchanges. Unusual 
slants on business. Informal, casual photos of chief 
executive officers and characteristic industrial activi- 
ty. Robert K. Heimann. $25-$100 per article. Pub. 
Query. 

Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. (M-15) Articles 
800-1,600 emphasizing Christian principles in busi- 
ness; first-person stories especially desired. Fillers to 
400. Poems to 20 lines on business themes. Photos 
of industrial subjects with business slant. Clinton E. 
Bernard. 2c up, poetry 25c per line up, photos $6. 
Acc. Pamphlet of suggestions for writers available. 

Nation’s Business, 1615 H. St., Washington, D. C. 
Articles to 2,500 on subjects of general interest to 
businessmen. A. H. Sypher. $600 up per article. 
Query. 

Office Executive, 132 W. Chelten Ave., Philadel- 
phia 44, Pa. (M-50) Technical articles on office man- 
agement. Photos. Cartoons. R. R. Conarroe. No 
payment for text or photos, cartoons $10. Acc. 

Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (M-50) Case histories of achievement of sales 
objectives, chiefly in nationally advertising firms. 
Philip Salisbury. Mostly staff-written; query. 


Cleaning, Laundries 

The Guide, 316 Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M-50) Promotion, production systems, sales—laundry, 
dry-cleaning and commercial-power, quick-service 
establishments in the South; 1,200 words, six photos. 
News of new plants, remodeling, personnel. A few 
cartoons. Ben Ginsberg. 1c; photos $3.50. Pub. 
Query. 

The National Cleaner & Dyer, 304 E. 45th St., New 
York 17. (M-50) Factual stories directly drawn from 
the dry cleaning industry; new and unusual develop- 
ments in production, management, selling. Fillers. 
Significant photos. Phil Greene. 2c up; photos $3 up. 
Limited market. Pub. Query. 

National Rug Cleaner, 304 E. 45th St., New York 
17. (M) Articles on rug-cleaning plants, 1,000 words. 
Gerald Whitman. 2c, photos $5. Pub. Query. 


Clothing 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. Merchandising methods of shoe stores, special 
promotions; ““how’’ stories—500-1,000, illustrated by 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
cost you a penny! |f you have tried ‘‘systems,”’ ‘’plans,’’ “‘courses,”’ etc., without success, write for 


my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. One hitherto unpublished writer, working 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


and puts you under no obligation. 
GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 1 CALIFORNIA 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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photos or otherwise. News about retail shoe people, 
stores, etc. Occasional cartoons. R. L. Fitzgerald. 
Query. 

Esquire’s Apparel Arts, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (M-50) Articles directed to retailers of men 's 
clothing; stories of retailing and store operation. Pho- 
tos of men’s store windows. Query. 

Hat Life, 79 Madison Ave., New York 16. (M-50) 
Brief articles on unusual store experiences in the pro- 
motion and selling of men’s hats. E. F. Hubbard. Acc. 
Query. 

Hats, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16. (M-$1) Short 
material on succesful millinery merchandising. Photos. 
Charles Steinecke, Jr. Ic. Pub. Query. 


Communications 


Audio Engineering, P. O. Box 629, Mineola, N. Y. 
(M-35) Technical and semitechnical articles relative 
to sound recording and reproduction. Photos. C. G. 
McProud. $28 per published page. Pub. 

Fortnightly Telephone Engineer, 7720 N. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago 26. (M-35) Activities of independent 
(not Bell system) telephone companies, personalities, 
new construction, rates, financing. Articles to 3,000 
words and news. Good photos. John G. Reynolds. In 
general, 3c; good rates for articles; photos $5. Pub. 
Query on articles, not news. 

Radio-Electronics, 25 W. Broadway, New York 7. 
(M-30) Articles on radio, electronics, TV, for repair 
technicians primarily—but written so as to interest 
experimenters, audio enthusiasts, and engineers. Pre- 
ferred length, 1,500-3,000, but shorter and longer 
articles occasionally accepted. Photos only with arti- 
cles. Cartoons. Fred Shunaman, Rate varies accord- 
ing to quality of material. Acc. 

Telephone Engineer & Management, 7720 N. Sheri- 
dan Rd., Chicago 26. (M-35) Requirements as for 
Fortnightly Telephone Engineer, above. 

Newsletter, 7720 N. Sheridan 
Rd. | Chicago 26. (Bi-W- 35) Requirements as for Fort- 
nightly Telephone Engineer, above. 


Drugs 

Modern Pharmacy, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit 32, 
Mich. (Bi-M) Articles of 600-1,200 words for retail 
pharmacists. Should have professional slant or cover 
a business or department problem. Some cartoons. 
George A. Bender. 3c first 1,000 words, then 2c, 
photos $5. Acc. Query. 

Pacific Drug Review, 504 Woodiark Bldg., Portland, 
Ore. (M-35) Articles 1,500 words on drug store mer- 
chandising, management, display, layout and design. 
Photos. Cartoons. William C. Felter. Acc. 


Engineering 

Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. (W-35) Technical articles on engineering 
and construction topics. News. Photos. Magazine is 
largely staff-written. W. G. Bowman, Editor; E. E. 
Halmos, Jr., Managing Editor. $1 per column inch 
for material printed, photos $6. Acc. 

The Highway Magazine, Middletown, O. (M) High- 
way construction (including bridges); highway material 
historic or unique. Photos essential. Occasional single 
photos. W. H. Spindler. 1 Yac; photos to $7.50. Acc. 

Irrigation Engineering & Maintenance, 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. (M-25) Experiences of irriga- 
tion district managers, irrigation farmers—especially 
cost-cutting plans—to 1,500; short illustrated fea- 
tures on irrigation equipment dealers. News of pro- 
jects and districts. Bill Sarratt: $10 up per printed 
page. Pub. 

National Engineer, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. 
(M-25) Technical articles about selection, installation, 
operation, maintenance of equipment that generates, 
transmits, or uses electric, steam, or other power. No 
length limit. Photos. L. F. Clifford. $10 per page. Pub. 
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GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help You. 


Writers such as: Jon Edgar Webb, Bufford Gor- 
don Bennett, Lyman Lambert, Simon Matrii, 
Carlos Drake. These and other professional 
writers and critics who are outstanding in the 
literary field. 


Our Service Includes: 


All types of literary service on Novels, screen 
plays, T. V., Radio, shorts, novelettes, etc. } 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


BOOKS WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE 
PUBLICATION 


Publisher who specializes in personalized publishing 
for new writers will print luxuriously, distribute inter- 
nationally and publicize intensively YOUR book at 
bargain rates. 


Compare our unique publishing plan. All books are 
copyrighted in YOUR name. You receive every penny 
that comes in from sales! All books are your exclusive 
property. Write for complete details or RUSH your 
book TODAY. No obligation. FREE estimates and 
samples. 


NEW VOICES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
24-25 77th Street Dept. 1A 
Jackson Heights 70, New York” 


Would-be-selling writers 


with songs, poems, stories, books unpublished, write 
immediately. | read manuscripts for two book pub- 
lishers, and others. Enclose stamp for reply which is 


personal. 
N. Bunker, 


637 W. LaDeney Dr., 
Ontario, California 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed leading educators, used by thousands of writers. 
Let these cialized PLOT GENIES furnish you with count- 
less dramatic plots for the story types now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short-Short Story, and Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Novels and short stories: forty cents per thousand 
words. Poetry one cent per line. Free carbon copies. 
Bond paper. Spelling corrections only. Disabled 


veteran. 
Addison Alton 
31014 Concert St. Keokuk, lowa 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


NOVELS — Reading and report $5 
Novels marketed. 


Criticism, editing, revision of fiction 
or non-fiction, any length. 


GHOSTWRITING 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 


MANUSCRIPTS COME BACK CRUMPLED? 


Mail manuscripts in extra-heavy manila folders and tough 

snug-fit envelopes. Save retyping. 
(fit 8Y2 by 11 manuscripts flat) 

4 high-quality foiders (good for several trips) 

7 going envelopes and 7 return envelopes 
PLUS gummed labels and first class stickers 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send $1.00 today to: 
FOLDALOPES, Box 121, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
perience qualifies me r give expert assistance 
with stories or books. I help writers make sales. 
I can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story and Article Writing. Ghost-writing of 
= books, stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSSORNE 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing curently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


TYPING SERVICE 


All type manuscripts typed expertly at new low price. 
35c - 1000 words; Poetry - Yac a line. Free carbon. 
Mailed promptly. 

A/2C THOS. A. SNAPP 
Hq Sq, 3550th Fly. Tng. Wg., Moody AFB, Georgia 


THE ARTICLE MAN! 


I've sold many business articles. (1 bet you don’t know the 
8,000 HOUSE ORGANS, various of which buy, in addition to 
the BUSINESS, miscalled TRADE JOURNALS.) And I've sold 
just about every other kind of article, | KNOW MARKETS! 
Reading fee: $1 a 1,000 words, to 3,000; 50c thereafter. 


John T. Kieran 1604 Vermilion Danville, Ill. 
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by recording companies, radio and 
T-V artists. New songwriters are 
cashing ‘‘Tin Pan Alley’ day. 


DETAILS. No tion, 
MEADOWLARK MUSIC 
219 Summer Rood 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Pacific Road Builder & Engineering Review, 709 
Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. (M-35) Methods of 
heavy construction used on dams, canals, bridges, 
roads, tunnels, waterworks, etc., in Western states, 
1,300 words. Neal Fellom. $40 per article. Pub. 

Power Engineering, | 10 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. 
Technical articles 500-1,000 dealing with mechanical, 
electrical, and steam engineering. Cartoons. Photos. 
Andrew W. Kramer. Acc. Query. 


Feeds, Seeds, Fertilizer 


Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga, (M- via Articles, news, photographs. Bruce Moran. 
Pub. Que 

Feed hee: 45 W. 45th St., New York 36. (M-25) 
Articles on feed manufacturing—not feed dealers. 
Ovid Bay. 50c per column inch. Pub. 

Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
(W-20) Up to 3,000 words having to do with manu- 
facture and merchandising of seeds. Spot news. Pho- 
tos. Only exceptional cartoons. H. E. Yantis. 34c¢ up, 
photos $3 up. Acc. 

The Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 
3, Wis. (M-25) Success stories on feed retailers and 
new feed stores, 1,000-1,500. Send envelope for 
tips for writers’ folio. Photos essential. Bruce W. 
Smith. $15 to $35, cover photos $5-$7, cartoons 
four to eight a month $5-$7. Pub. Query. Prompt 
reports. 

Seed World, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4. (Bi-M- 
25) Illustrated articles on novel merchandising and 
sales methods used by seed merchants. 1,000-1,500. 
B. A. Hoover. Vac; photos $1. Pub. Query. 

Seedsmen’s Digest, 1910 W. Olmos Drive, San An- 
tonio 1, Texas. (M-25) Illustrated articles to 1,000 
on good merchandising by seed stores or farm or gar- 
den supply stores. Confined to Southern and South- 
western states plus Kansas, Missouri, California. Ken 
Skarien. $10-$25 per article. Pub. 


Fisheries 


Atlantic Fisherman, Goffstown, N. H. Technical 
articles on fishing methods and fishing boats. Gardner 
Lamson. Query. 

Fishing Gazette, 461 Eighth Ave., New’ York 1. 
(M-35) Articles on commercial fishing activities, 500- 
1,000. Needs news correspondents in Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit; inquiries from other sections invited. C. E. 
Pellissier. 25c per inch up. Pub. Query on all arti- 
cles before writing or submitting them. 

Maine Coast Fisherman, 18412 Middle St., Port- 
land, Me. (M) Articles about commercial fishing, boat- 
building, lobstering, canning, clamming, packing, etc. 
News items and photos pertaining to marine matter 
and fishing. Recipes. Jokes. Converse Owen Smith. 
20c¢ per printed inch (about 320 words), photos $2. 

Pan American Fisherman, 206 Broadway Pier, San 
Diego |, Calif. Trade magazine of the commercial in- 
dustry from Alaska to Panama. Articles on all phases 
including boat building, navigation, research, fishing, 
canning, and marketing. No biographical or person- 
ality pieces. Photos that implement text should ac- 
company contributions. Best length 2,000 words or 
under. Robert K. Lawson. 

Southern Fisherman, 624 Gravier St., New Orleans 
12, La. (M-35) News, factual items, short articles on 
commercial fishing, marketing and distribution of fish- 
eries products. Walter B. Hoover. $10 per printed 
page including photos. Pub. Query is essential. 


Florists 


Art in Flowers, 36 E. 23rd St., New York 10. (M- 
75) Deals with merchandising techniques, new pro- 
ducts, news for retail florists. Photos of professional 
flower arrangements. Winifred Carriere. Query. 

Florists’ Review, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 
(W-25) Articles on the trade. News. Largely staff- 
written. R. E. Johnson. Query. 
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Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. (W- 
25) Articles pertaining to general baking field. News, 
photos, cartoons. James Phelan, Managing Editor. 50c 
per column inch. Pub. 

The Biscuit and Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St., 
New York 19. (M-50) Articles pertaining to biscuit, 
cracker, pretzel, and cone industry. News, photos, car- 
toons. James Phelan, Editorial Director. 50c per col- 
umn inch. Pub. 

Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia 6. (M-35) Articles covering successful merchan- 
dising methods, used by candy manufacturers. No 
pictures. Walter Wesley. Approx. 2c. Pub. 

Food Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (W- 
25) News items and merchandising features from 


supermarket operators’ angle. Leonard Kanter. Pub. 
Query. 
Frozen Food Age, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


unusual retail merchandising or 
advertising of frozen foods, 300-3,000. Copies of 
newspaper ads for frozen foods. Photos. Russel! Car- 
penter, Associate Editor. 2c. Pub. Query. 

Frozen Food Center, 105 S. Ninth St., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M-35) Articles relating to frozen food locker 
plants explaining in detail how specific plants render 
better service, build business volume, sell frozen foods 
—1,000-2,000. Can also use short articles of 200 to 
400 words (with or without pictures) telling about 
merchandising, advertising, or operational idea of 
some specific locker plant. News. Albert A. Todoroff. 
1Yec; photos $2.50; cartoons $5. Acc. 
articles. 

The Grocer’s Digest, 818 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
(M-25) Articles on progressive grocers who are exam- 
ples of wholesale-retail grocer cooperation, 1,000- 
1,500; short features on merchandising. Photos es- 
sential. Cartoons. 1V2c, photos $2.50-$5, cartoons 
$2.50-$5. Pub. 

Ice Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
(M-25) Production and merchandising articles about 
ice cream. News items on manufacturers and their 
business. Sidney M. Maran. Ic. Acc. Query 

Meat and Food Merchandising, 105 S. Ninth St., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. (M-25) Articles on retail food stores, 
usually independently owned, covering only meat, 
frozen foods, produce, and dairy departments. Occa- 
sional photos. Cartoons. Gilbert R. Palen. 2c, photos 
$3 up, cartoons $5-$10. Acc. 

Meat Magazine, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 
(M-25) ‘Case histories’’ of meat packer’s or proces- 
sor’s experience with new techniques or equipment. 
H. L. Rothra. Ic. Pub. Query. 

Poultry Supply World, 1230 Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago. (M-20) Success stories, 1,000 words, on hatch- 
ery and supply dealers; descriptions of new merchan- 
dising methods. Photos relating to hatcheries or deal- 
ers. Few cartoons. R. Dale Kelley. 2c, pictures $2.50- 
$5. Pub. Query. 

Pre-Pack-Age, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-50) Articles to 2,000 dealing specifically with the 
production of prepackaged fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Photos. Cartoons. Scott J. Saunders. 2c, photos $3, 
cartoons $6. Pub. 

Quick Frozen Foods, 82 Wall St., New York 5. (M- 
50) Articles on successful store merchandising of froz- 
en foods and frozen food processors and distributors, 
focd club plan operations. Clippings. Photographs. 
Joseph A. Fletcher. 1 Vac, photos $2.50, clippings 50c. 
Pub. 

Super Market Manager (formerly The Self-Service 
Grocer), 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. (M-$1) De- 
tailed factual articles to 1,500 on warehouse oper- 
ation and retail supermarket operation and merchan- 
dising. Photos accompanying articles. |. M. Brace. 
le, photos $1. Pub. Articles must be approved by 
principals before submission. 
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(M-65) Successful, 


Query on - 


$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


You, too, can win your share of 
these Big National Contests for 
CASH, CARS, HOMES, TRIPS, just 
as our Students do who know the 
secrets of the “School of the 
Stars.” Send today for FREE “Con- 
fidential Contest BULLETIN” with 
winning helps for the biggest 
contests now on .. no obligation. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. A, Phila, 7, Pa. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 

stories .. . articles . .. serials . . . series. 

Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphiet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


WIN PRIZES 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby publica- 
tion, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists scores of 
lucrative competitions open to everyone. Presents winning 
tips from winners, judges, and experts. 50c a copy, $4.50 a 
year. Contest Magazine, Dept. A, Upland, Indiana. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neot 


50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. 


1! do coaching, criticism, instruction, revisions, editing, 


ghostwriting, research. If not sure what your MS 
needs, ask for Reading and Report, and send $3 
deposit with each MS under 10,000 words, $5 for 


each longer one. Full credit given for deposit when 
ordering any service | recommend, including agency. 


VIVIAN M. TU 


Box 332, Desk AJ953 ‘ortiand 6, Maine 


SELL WHAT YOU WRITE 


makes selling writers. 
‘words. Book appraisal, $5. M 
No 


Author, constantly selling, 
revision $1.50 a thousan 
suggestions. Expert typing, 60c a thousand words. 
views. 


DARRELL L. RIDGEWAY 


1320 Stout St. Denver 4, Colo. 
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POETRY BOOKS $169.50! 
Have your books published—not just printed. There is a 
difference. Ali other book prices in line with the above. 
Complete plant. 20 years’ experience; 650 titles. National 
advertising and publicity. Write: 

THE STORY BOOK PRESS 

Books and Authors you will treasure 

3233 McKinney Ave. Dallas, Texas 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


The Poets’ Creed 


By Nina WILLIS WALTER 


E believe in poetry as a way of thought 

anda way of life, a medium for emo 
tional release, for communication, for inspira- 
tion. We believe that the mission of poetry is 
to develop awareness, to preserve beauty, to 
interpret life, and to build and maintain spir- 
itual morale. Therefore, we shall do all in 
our power to encourage poets, to promote the 
study and appreciation of poetry, and give to 
poetry its rightful place among the cultural 
activities of America. 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


that ge could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
friendly criticism of your poems to show you why they do 
not sell to PAYING markets? 

WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our amazin y 
low offer to find the answers. Send two poems under 3 
lines each with self-addressed stamped envelope and one 
dollar ($1) for a complete report and helpful suggestions 


for revision. 
THE POETRY CLINIC 
Dept. D, P. O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


Solicits articles, poetry, and book reviews on such subjects as 
psychology, religion, medicine, and psychiatry. Only experi- 
enced writers needed. Articles and poetry paid for by ar- 
rangement with the editor, Henry Picola. 


VESPERS 


P.O. Box 92 Glencoe, Ill. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
* lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly wed May, 1929. 25c¢ a copy. 


year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


practical playwrighting 
the correspondence course by a selling writer that 
teaches the technique of one and three act plays, 
TV and radio scripting. 


Marjorie Freer 6 Berlin, Connecticut 


ARE YOU WRITING PLAYS? 


Honest, Practical Criticism — Expert Re-Write Work 
On all forms of dramatic writings—-1l-act, 3-act plays, radio, 
TV scripts, monologs. Service backed by 20 years experience 
as published writer and editor in this field. Special emphasis 
on scripts suitable to amateur or non-professional market, 
largest outlet today for dramatic material. For details, write: 

ROLAND F. FERNAND 
3401 Morcom Ave. Dept. D Oa! 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed in pica or elite type, 20-pound 
bond paper, with one carbon. SS. over ten pages extra 
first and last sheets, minor corrections. 40 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 
KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 
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The Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Magazine, 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. Detailed factual arti- 
cles on operation and merchandising. Photos accom- 
panying articles. 1. M. Brace. Ic, photos $1. Pub. 
Articles must be approved by principals before submis- 
sion. 


Hardware 


Hardware & Farm Equipment, 3915 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo, (M-10) Merchandising and manage- 
ment articles on hardware and farm equipment oper- 
ating procedures. Case histories of successful opera- 
tions of Missouri and Kansas dealers. Photos. Car- 

Bill Franklin. 2c, pictures $5, cover pictures 
$10. Acc. 

Hordware & Housewares, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6. (M-20) Articles, also pictures and captions of 
original how-to methods in office shortcuts, merchan- 
dising displays, and operational procedures. John F. 
Shrock. $4 up per picture and caption, payment for 
articles determined on acceptance. Pub. 

Hardware Retailer, 964 N. Pennsylvania St., Indi- 
anapolis 4, Ind. (M-25) Independent hardware store 
merchandising and management articles; shorts. Glen- 
don Hackney. Ic up; photos $2 up. Acc. 

Hardware World, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
3, Calif. (M-25) Articles 200-1,000 regarding retail 
hardware store operations in 11 Western states. Mil- 
ton Albin. 1c. Pub. Photos $3; cartoons $5. Acc. 

Locksmith Ledger, 505 Marlboro Road, Wood- 
Ridge, N. J. (M-75) Interviews with locksmiths. Trade 
news. Photos. M. Leonard Singer. 1Yc-2c. Acc. 
Query. 


Health and Sanitation 


Modern Sanitation, 855 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 1. (M-25) Illustrated articles on sanitation: plant 
or industry programs, efficient maintenance methods 
for surroundings, equipment, etc., research work in 
public health. James V. Cawley. 2c. Pub. Query. 

Nursing World, 67 West 44th St., N. Y. 36. (M-40) 
Articles relating to nurses and nursing, 1,000-2,000 
words. Drawings and photos desirable. 2c-5c. Pub. 

Pest Control, 1900 Euclid Bldg., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. (M-50) How-to-do-it articles on urban and in- 
dustrial insect and rodent control techniques. Photos. 
James A. Nelson. 1 Yac. Acc. Query. 

Surgical Business, 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(M-30) Merchandising articles—1,000-1,500—per- 
taining to hospital and doctors’ supply dealers. Photos 
accepted with story. Philip Chary. 1 Yac. Pub. Query. 


Home Furnishings and Equipment 


Bedding Merchandiser, Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago 54. (M) Detailed factual articles reporting on 
actual retail selling and merchandising practices of 
sleeping equipment retailers. Material should be 
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documented by ads and photographs and bylined by 
store personnel. Alfred M. Salasin. 1Y2c; photos $3- 
$5. Pub. Query. 

Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. (M-50) Articles showing specifically how in- 
dividual merchants sell electrical home appliances, 
radio, and TV; also articles on conditions and prob- 
lems of broad interest to the industry. To 2,000 words; 
1-50 photos. News—distributor, distributor franchises, 
association dealer. Cartoons. Robert W. Armstrong. 
2c up, photos $5-$6. Acc. 

Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chicago 40. 
(M-50) Well-illustrated articles, 500-1,000, cn mer- 
chandising carpets, stoves, lamps, und bedding; store 
modernization; interior display; model rooms with 
theme; success in business; seasonal promotions and 
unusual merchandising ideas. Two to six clear glossy 
photos essential with each article. J. A. Gary. Ic, 
photos $2. Pub. 


Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. (M-35) Feature articles on juvenile furniture 
stores and departments. News of openings of stores, 
special promotions, good displays. Photos of stores 
covered in articles. B. H. Hellman. 2c, photos $3.50. 
Pub, Prompt reports. Query. 

Oriental Rug Magazine, 304 E. 45th St., New York 
17. (M) Articles on Oriental rug retailing, 750-1,000. 
Photos. Gerald Whitman. 2c, photos $5. Pub. Query. 

Western Upholstery, Furniture & Bedding, Suite 
105, 1133 S. Crenshaw St., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
How-to articles on custom reupholstering, furniture 
restoring; news of trade in 11 Western states and 
Texas. Mimi K. Phillips, Editor. 2c, photos $2.50. 
Pub. 


Hotels, Restaurants 


Bar-Restaurant, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-50) Picture stories of taverns with strong how-to 
angle but no theory. Text should be under 500 words. 
Fice Mork. Acc. Query. 

Diner & Restaurant, 247 W. Front St., Plainfield, 
N. J. (M-30) Articles to 3,000 on merchandising, 
take-out service, advertising, and other subjects ap- 
plicable to restaurants, especially the counter service 
group. Photos with articles. Arthur F. Neumann. 2c- 
3c. Pub. 

Fountain & Fast Food, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (M-50) Articles on operation and management in 
fast food counter service field, plus good photos. John 
Radford. 2c, photos $5. Pub. Query. 

Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17. (M-35) Exclusive how-to articles, 1,000-2,000, on 
hotel and high-class motor hotel (not motor court) op- 
eration with food service. Walter O. Voegele. 2c-3c. 
Acc. Query. 

Institutional Feeding and Housing, 205 £. 42nd 
St., New York 17. (M) Articles on mass feeding and 
housing setups—schools, hospitals, hotels, etc.—em- 
phasizing food and equipment. Technical aspects 
covered. Pictorial approach. Fice Mork. Acc. 

Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16. (M-50) Articles on quantity feeding and all 
aspects of the mass-housing and mass-feeding fields; 
covers hospitals, hotels, restaurants, motels, etc. Pic- 
torialized features. Joseph W. Janson. 2c up. Pub. 
Query. 

Institutional 


The American City, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (M-50) Staff-written or by municipal offi- 
cials, engineers, and others directly connected. Articles 
must describe new or improved ideas of interest to 
mayors or municipal department heads. Harold S. 
Buttenheim. Query. 

Church Business (Published by the Duplex Envelope 
Company), Box 5030, Richmond 20, Va. (Q) Articles 
under 800 words on new plans or programs to help 
workers and extend influence of the church, adaptable 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


For the writer with determination as well as talent. The 
author sold pulps, made first slick sale out of slush pile to 
top magazine, wrote a short short in one day that sold for 
$1,000. Editors’ letters reprinted. If you are determined to 
succeed, read “it Happened’’—an entertaining and informa- 
tive booklet, only $1.00 postpaid. V. Laughlin, Box 737, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
21 Yrs. Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 


121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


YOUR BOOK-LENGTHS CONSIDERED 


for publication! Send description or outline 
for approval, first. Stamp appreciated. 


CARLSON WADE, Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


Writing for the Juveniles 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! My specialized 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! {| have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. | may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulers FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best 


Plot Formula. 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


Fern Park Box 57-A Florida 


WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


My 24-page booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT 
WRITING, contains over 15,000 words of instruction on 
how to write stories for the comic books. You also receive 
a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page of PANEL SCRIPT 
as submitted to editors. All for $1.00. 

EARLE C. BERGMAN 

1255 No. Gordon Street 

Hollywood 38, California 


REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, Articles marketed. 
Unestablished writers assisted. 


Scripts for Stage, Films, Television 
given special attention. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School ‘29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood 28, California 


WHAT I'VE DONE FOR OTHERS 
| MIGHT DO FOR YOU 
15 years of teaching writers 
25 years of selling my own work 
7 books of my own published 
1500 talks before writers’ groups 
PLUS inclusion in WHO’S WHO 
should total a valuable source of help for you. 
Dundee Rd. MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, Ill. 
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CREATIVE "ENTERPRISES 
offers you. . . 


Expert editing and revision of your eirniaiaiagi: 
constructive critiques - - - all types of fiction. 


MARKETING—Chicago and New York contacts. 
Box 1970 Chicago 90, Ill. 


REWRITING or GHOSTING 


. . . from complete script, outline or idea. Published 
author in charge; lowest rates. Send material for 


quotation; no obligation. 
GORMAN SERVICE 


17-A Munsell loosick Falls, N. Y. 


Gift 


Any Writer Will Value 


For that writer friend on your Christ- 
mas list—what more appropriate gift 
than a subscription to AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST? Month after month 
he'll appreciate your thoughtfulness. 
Just fill out the coupon below and send 
it with your remittance. We will enter 
the subscription and will send an at- 
tractive gift card to arrive shortly be- 
fore Christmas. 


To make sure your order reaches us in 
time, send it in TODAY. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bidg., 
Topeka, Kansas 


Enclosed is remittance of _. _$3 for 2 years 


__$2 for 1 year. Please send AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST. as my gift 


My gift card to be signed _. 
Name of giver... 


for use by Protestant churches everywhere; no money- 
making schemes. Miss Mary M. Cooke. No fixed 
rate. Acc. 

Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Fact articles of local church achievements; 
general articles on worship, ministerial problems. Wil- 
liam H. Leach. Ic. Query. 

Hospitals, Journal of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 18 E. Division St., Chicago 10. (M) All articles 
contributed gratis by people in the hospital field or 
authorities interested in hospital operation. C. J. Foley. 


Jewelry 

The American Horologist and Jeweler, Box 7127, 
Capitol Hill Sta., Denver 6, Colo. (M-35) Technical 
articles in the horological field with photos. Orville R. 
Hagans. Ic; photos $2. Acc. Query 

Jewelers’ ‘Circular-Keystone, 100 E. 42nd 
York 17. (M-25) Illustrated articles on window a. 
play, advertising, merchandising, based on experiences 
of well-rated jewelers, with special emphasis on how-to 
angle, 1,200-1,500. Lansford F. King. 60c per inch; 
photos $3-$5. Pub. 


Merchandising 


Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, (M-50) Articles relating to merchan- 
dising, management, maintenance, lighting, and cli- 
matic control of department stores. Frank X. Kiefer. 
1 Yc; photos $2.50. Acc. Query. 

Display World, 407 E. Eighth St., Cincinnati 1, 
Ohio. (M-40) Articles dealing solely with display, win- 
dow and interior; store modernization, new stores of 
importance. Photos. Cartoons rarely. R. C. Kash. 
Pub. Query absolutely required. 

Mail Order Business Magazine, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York 36. (M-50) Articles to 1,500 on case his- 
tories of mail order selling, mail order copy, sales let- 
ters, other material relating to mail order field. No 
photos. Appropriate cartoons. Irvin Graham. 1 Vac. 
Acc. Query. 

Modern Packaging, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (M-75) Design and equipment from standpoint of 
user, with emphasis on effect of packaging on sales. 
Photos. Lloyd Stouffer. $20 per published page. Pub. 
Query essential. 

Vend, The Magazine of Automatic Merchandising, 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. (M-35) How-to arti- 
cles, illustrated, concerning automatic merchandising 
(vending) industry—does not include amusement or 
music machines. Unusual and interesting vending mca- 
chine photos. Desirous of hearing from feature writers 
in Southeastern, Southern, and Southwestern states. 
G. R. Schreiber. 2c up, unusual photos $5. Pub. 


Metal and Machinery 

Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Memorial Pkwy., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. (M-35) Descriptions of operations 
(contracting, industrial, railroad, etc.) that use com- 
pressed air equipment. Photos. Cartoons. C. H. Vivi- 
an. 2c; photos $3-$5. Pub. ry. 

Industry and Welding, 1240 Ontario St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. (M) How-to on welding procedures and tech- 
niques—less than 1,200 words. Photos. Lew Gilbert. 
2c-3c; photos $3- $5. Pub. 

The Iron Age, 100 East 42nd St., New York 17. 
(W-35) Technical articles of actual shop or plant ex- 
periences. News of industry. T. C. Campbell. Car- 
toons, $7.50, submit roughs first; photos $6. Pub. 
Query. 

Modern Machine Shop, 431 Main St., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. (M) How-to articles on machine "shop meth- 
ods, equipment, etc. Fred W. Vogel. 

Production Engineering & Management, Box |, Bir- 
mingham, Mich. (M-50) Semi-technical articles on 
cost savings or new developments in mass production 
metalworking industries—2,500-3,000. Photos for 
articles. Roy T. Bramson. 1c up; photos $3 up. 
Acc. 
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Steel, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. (W-50) 
Technical articles on metalworking processes. Original 
news reports on metalworking companies. Irwin H. 
Such. $20-$25 per page. Photos $5 up. Pub. Query. 

The Welding Engineer, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11. (M-35) Articles illustrated with 6-8 pho- 
tos on welding technique. News. T. B. Jefferson. 
$10 per page including photos. Pub. Query. 


Music Stores 


The Music Trades Magazine, }13 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. (M-25) News of music store personnel, 
features on merchandising. J. Majeski, Jr. 20c col. 
inch. Pub. 

Oil 

Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, N. J. 
(M-20) Writeups of successful fuel oil dealers. Oliver 
Klinger, Jr. Pub. Query. 

The Independent (Petroleum) Monthly, Box 1019, 
1437 S. Boulder, Tulsa, Okla. (M-50) Articles of inter- 
est to independent producers of crude ail and natural 
gas. Economics, field practices, geological, secondary 
recovery—2,000 words. Frank B. Taylor. 1¢-3c; cover 
photos, $10. Acc. Query. 


Paper, Printing, Ink 

American Ink Maker, 254 W. 31st St., New York 
1. (M-25) News of people in printing ink industry. 
John Vollmuth. 2c. Acc. 

American Paper Merchant, 11] W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2. Articles 1,000 words on paper merchandis- 
ing techniques referring to specific companies. L. Q. 
Yowell. 1 Yac ; photos $2. Pub. Query. 

American Printer, 48 W. 38th St., New York 18. 
(M-50) Technical articles covering phases of graphic 
arts. Roger Barton, Edward J. Russell, Jr. 2¢ up; 
photos $5. Pub. Query. 

The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
(M-50) Articles, fillers, news relating to the printing 
industry. Photos. Cartoons. Wayne V. Harsha. Vary- 
ing rates. Pub. Query. 

International Blue Printer, 506 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. (M-50) 1,000-1,500 words on blue 
print and photo copy firms. Ray Good, Jr. 2c, photos 
$5. Pub. Query. 

Pacific Printer, Publisher and Lithographer, Pier 7, 
San Francisco 11, Calif. (M-35) Articles and news 
about the graphic arts industry. No photos. Nancy 
C. Cummings. 5c. Pub. Query. 

Paper, Film and Foil Converter (formerly American 
Paper Converter), 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2. 
(M-35) News and feature articles covering paper prod- 
ucts industry. Write for specification sheet. Harold 
R. Stoakes. News Ic, features 1 Yac, photos $2. Pub. 
Query. 

Printing Magazine, 93 Worth St., New York 13. 
(M-50) Management, marketing, technical articles— 
1,200 words with photos on commercial printing and 
lithography industry. Ernest F. Trotter. 1 Yc. Pub. 
Query. 

Western Printer & Lithographer, 1605 N. Cahuenga 
Blvd., Los Angeles 28. (M-25) Covers 11 Western 
states. Success stories on Western printers and print- 
ing businesses; stories of Western printers who “‘have 
done something a better way.’’ News. Photos. Roby 
Wentz. Payment for articles by negotiation. Photos 
$3 unless specially commissioned. Acc. 


Parks 
Park Maintenance, P. O. Box 409, Appleton, Wis. 
(M-25) 1,000-1,500 words dealing with unique or im- 
proved methods of administration and operation of 
parks, large campuses, golf courses. Photos. Erik L. 
Madisen. Ic up, photos $2 up. Pub. unless too re- 
mote, Query. 
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You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 
P. O. Box 56-A — Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone AV 2332 


COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 
Mimeographing Tape Recording Transcribing 
Manuscripts, Letters, Envelopes, Post Cards, 
Poetry, Etc. 

Write for Price List 


MARCELLA BITTENBENDER 
P. O. Box 174, S. S., Oil City 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Looking for a publisher? Your manuscript, on any sub- 
ject, can be published, promoted and distributed suc- 
cessfully under our cooperative plan. Our free, illus- 
trated brochure, We Can Publish Your Book, tells how 
we have helped over 1000 authors see their books in 
print. Write today to Dept. A-312 for your copy, 
EXPOSITION PRESS INC., 386 4th Ave., New York 
16. In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 


CARTOON GAG SALES—PLUS! 

“HOW TO WRITE AND SELL SHORT HUMOR,” a printed, 
fact-packed booklet by a selling writer, gives you detailed 
instructions on how to create professional gags for magazine 
and syndicate cartoonists — PLUS methods and magazine 


markets for quips and anecdotes. Praised by editors. $2.00 
sends your copy on its way pronto. 

FORBES PRESS 
1101 West A St., Dept. J-2 Belleville, i. 


FREE?! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO ae ee you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Savin NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 


SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 


EDITING & GHOSTWRITING, All Forms 


FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. AJ. 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥. MU 7-5690 


1 Sold Client’s 3,000 Word Article For $150 


to LIFETIME LIVING, and am selling all Fis ogy Also been 
handling fiction 23 ing ——s from short shorts up to 

lengths. hig ye g fee, Dec. only, $1 per 1,000, to 3,000 
words; 50c per 1,000 over; Editorial reports on books, $10 


John T. Kieran 1604 Vermilion, Danville, Il. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
& CHECKS” 


g. Write for your copy n Ey 
E NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 10 
“GLENDALE CALIFORNIA, 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
Pa. 
A newly’ p tains. muel 
data on Ronald J. ¢ kes course in Non-fiction 
writer 
TH 108, 
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Photographic 

Industrial Photography, | 114 First Ave., New York 
21. Articles to 2,500 words on photography in busi- 
ness, industry, commerce, and government; must be 
illustrated. Fillers relating to industrial photography. 
Ben Zale. 2c, photos $5. Acc. Query with outline. 

Photo Dealer Magazine, 25] Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (M-25) Success stories on camera stores or 
departments 250-500 words. Photos of camera store 
windows. Augustus Wolfman. 2c, photos $5-$10. 


Query. 

Photographic Trade News, |114 First Ave., New 
York 21. (M-50) Business-building articles to 1,200 
words for camera and general photographic stores (re- 
tail). Promotion, selling methods, employee training, 
etc. News of building, remodeling, new stores, retail 
associations, etc., to 100 words. Illustrations always 
desired. Cartoons. Martin V. Merritt. News 2c ($1 
minimum), features 2c-4c depending on quality, pho- 
tos $2.50-$5. 1 month after Acc. Query. 

Photography Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. (M-35) Photographic methods; well-planned, 
clearly illustrated how-to articles on all phases of 
camera and darkroom work. Photos. Cartoons on 
photo themes. Bruce Downes. Varying rates for arti- 
cles, photos $15 up. Acc. Query. 

The Professional Photographer, 519 Caxton Bidg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. (M) Articles on professional pho- 
tographers. Write for manuscript requirement sheet. 
Charles Abel. Acc. 


Publishing, Advertising 


Editor & Publisher, 1475 Broadway, New York 36. 
(W-15) Articles to 1,000 words on newspapers, news- 
papermen, and newspaper advertising. News. Photos. 
Robert U. Brown. Query. 

Printers’ Ink, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (W- 
25) Confined to articles by specialists in advertising, 
merchandising, or publishing. E. A. Peterson. Query. 

Tide, 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. (Bi-W-50) 
News of national advertising, marketing, and publish- 
ing fields. Morgan Browne. Query. 


Rubber 
Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M- 
50) Technical articles on rubber chemistry, technolo- 
gy, and manufacture. M. E. Lerner. $10 per page. 
Pub. Query. 


Stamp Dealers 


The Stamp Wholesaler, Box 106, Burlington, Vt. 
Articles on merchandising of postage stamps and ac- 


Very 
Lucius 


cessories to stamp collectors. Cartoons. Photos. 
few non-stamp dealers can sell to this market. 
Jackson. Ic. Acc. 


Textiles 


Modern Textiles Magazine, 303 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16, (M-60) Up to 2,000 words of semitechnical 
material on new developments in the rayon, acetate, 
and synthetic textiles industry, Self-helps, short cuts. 
Photos. Cartoons. Robert E. Ellsworth. $15 per print- 
ed page; photos $5. Pub. or by arrangement. Query. 

Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (M) 
Techniques and management in wool, cotton, and 
synthetics processing. Illustrations essential. P. M. 
Thomas. Acc. Query. 


Transportation, Shipping 
American Cartagemen, Hotel Fort Shelby Bldg., De- 
troit 26, Mich. (M-35) Official publication of the Lo- 
cal Cartage National Conference. Articles 500-1,000 
on local trucking, specialized hauling industry, ma- 
chinery moving, maintenance, etc. Photos. Cartoons. 
Bette E. Renschle. Rates open. Pub. Query. 
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Mass Transportation, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 
6. (M-40) Articles about new developments in urban 
transportation of interest to executives of bus, street 
car, and rapid transit companies, Fillers. News. Pho- 
tos. Occasional cartoons. Bruce B. Howat. 1c, 
photos $1-$5. Pub. 

Shipping Management, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (M-35) Stories with pictures about efficient pack- 
ing and shipping rooms. Photos showing the unusual 
in industrial packing and shipping. Joseph H. Fried- 
man. $20-$25 an article, photos to $5. Pub. Query. 


Wood and Lumber 


American Lumberman Magazine, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2. (Bi-W-25) Illustrated features on new 
stores, merchandising ideas. Guide sheet for freelance 
writers. Richard W. Douglass. Rates vary. Acc. Query. 

Southern Lumber Journal & Building Material Deal- 
er, P. O. Box 448, Jacksonville 1, Fla. (M-35) Arti- 
cles 1,000-2,000 dealing with management of lumber 
manufacturing businesses, woodwork plants, retail 
lumber yards; success stories of lumber business. Con- 
fined to Southern enterprises. Photos. Cartoons sel- 
dom. C. T. Parsons. Ic. Pub. Query. 

Veneers & Plywood, 2232 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (M-25) Articles on methods and manage- 
ment in the industry. Russell E. Campbell. Acc. 

The Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
(M-Free) Articles on the use of new wooden barrels 
and kegs in various industries. Photos. Cartoons oc- 
casionally. F. P. Hankerson. 1 Vac, pictures $4-$7. 
Acc. Query. 

The Wood-Worker, 2232 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (M-50) Articles on industrial management 
and on industrial methods in woodworking. Photos. 
Russell E, Campbell. Acc. 


AMENDED BY THE ACTS ARCH 3, 3, AND 

2, 1946 (Title 39, Code, 233) 

SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 

CULATION OF Author & Journalist published monthly at 
Boulder, Colorado, for Oct. 1, 1953. (Offices at 1313 No- 
tional Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas) 

1, The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Nelson Antrim Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., 
Topeka, Kans. Editor, Nelson Antrim Crawford, 2202 West 
17th St., Topeka Kans. Managing editor, none. Business 
manager, E. M. Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Topeka, Kans. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. !f owned by a partnership or other 
unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of 
each individual member, must be given.) 

Author & Journalist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kans. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., 
Kans. 

E. M. Crawford, 2202 West 17th St., Topeka, Kans. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding | percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is required from 
daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 

ELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of No- 

vember, 1953. 
(SEAL) Mary Whitlock 
(My commission expires July 29, 
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ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; mo agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


A BIG ee PRESENT for the aspirant writer! RHYTHM 
IN WRITING: New and surprisingly true-—BUT NEW! 
"This is high class instruction,” says one. A deep study 
of creative processes in writing. =e he in Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam—read it! $1.00. R. N. Risser, 30 W. 
Bayoud Ave., Denver 9, Colo. 


THE HYBRID PRINCE OF Pa sat the gy of 
Ambrose Bierce. Dr. South Oxfo Los 
Angeles, California. $1 5. 


—_o— 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! . .. not copies . . . actually 
used at RKO, MGM. Some contain notations by stars, 
directors, etc. invaluable for writers, actors! Reveals script 
forms, See how professionals 
make thousonds! Written guarantee with each script. 
Reasonable. Limited supply! Write: Beavers, 139-G East 
87th St., Los Angeles 3, California. 


“WRITE AND SELL Instruction - Mail.” One of the biggest 
Prose markets offers opportunity to write and sell through 
mail order. Easy, fascinating, profitable way to write and 
get paid for it! Source material all around you. Folio 
fully explains techni and includes fifty-eight suggest- 
ed subjects you can “write and sell, Order now. ly 50c 

tion guaranteed. Fax, 1404 Ist, Brown- 
wood, Texas. 


—o— 


FREE BOOK CATALOG. Special Book Dividend bag 
ZANY COMPANY, Publishers & Distributors, P. O. 
309, Dept. AJ, Glendale 5, California. 


EARN $$$. My booklet, “Trade Journals—Feature Articles,” 
shows how. $1 postpaid. “Write,” 2238 Freeland, Sen 
Angelo, Texas. 


BRE- 
Box 


_o— 


WANTED—COPIES of Daughter,” Louella Wood- 
ford, published 1940 by Jonathan Swift, N. Y., in hard 
covers. Jack Woodford, P. O. Box 1318, Richmond, Va. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All Dates, Including eg 1753- 


2152. Chart 21” x 28”, 75¢. Thomes Carruth, Crowley, 
Louisiana. 
MARKETS 
ORIGINAL humorous dot licited. Forrest Miller, 


2 Raub, Easton, Po. 


—o— 
POETRY CONTEST CHART FOR 1954. Complete rules. 50c. 
Stella Weston Tuttle, Box 392, Miami, Florida. 


HOW TO TURN HUMOR into Cash, 
Fleming, Box 142, Menlo Park, Calif. 


FREE BOOK ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing specialized markets are available, as_ lon a 
they last, ot 25c each gees. October, 1952 ( 
Magazines). February, 1 (Juveniles). March, 1983 
(Regional Magazines). April, 1953 including light 
verse). May, 1953 (Comics). June, 1953 (Travel and 
Farm). 1953 (Handy Market List). August, 


(Greeting Cards, Plays, 
(Specialized Magazines). October, 1953 (Television). No- 
vember, 1953 (Book Publishers). Send 25¢ each (coin or 


stamps) to AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeke Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. 


details $1.00. Lew 


DecemsBer, 1953 


A_ WEEK 
for 25¢. Charles 


instructions and markets sent 
Willmar, Minn. 


SERVICES 
EDITIONS under a reasonable plan. Send for 
Big tain Press, 2686 So. York, Denver 10, 
Colo. 
MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your gs—$ 1.00. 
Mailed float on heavy Bristol board. F. Cunningham, 


Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., ae 13. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. for $1.25 postpaid. 
Marvin Schmidt, 8109-1A Kliparriek, 
‘okie, 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK $2.00. 
Zinman. 215 A West 91, New York 24, N. 


DO YOU WANT TO BE HAPPIER, more successful, to under- 
stand yourself or others better? Handwriting analysis 
help you greatly. Personal analysis—character, 
ality, talents—$1.00. Eleanor Merriam, Box 1363-E, "Chi- 
cago 90, Illinois. 


Returnable. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 


quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 21. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


_o— 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE and analysis. Send Ms birth- 
date, 50c. Melissa, Box 251, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FINISHED CARTOONS DRAWN to your gags. $1.00 each. 
Alvin Hesseling, Potosi, Wisconsin. 


TO FOSTER GOOD WILL. Free instruction course by mail 
in the Catholic religion. No obligation. Write CATHOLIC 
we 1ETY, Dept. K, 214 West 31 S¢t., 


WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING reveals about you may toke 
a half day to dictate, and it cannot be done for 50c 
nor $5.00 but send me oa page of your writing, and 
$2.00 and I'll give you more than your money’s worth. 
| have more students who are actually using grapho 
analysis effectively than any other person in America. 

“Who Knows—oand What.” Bunker, 637 W. 
Deney Dr., Ontario, Calif. 


PERSONALS 


AT LOSS WHAT TO GIVE for Christmas? Get off the beaten 
poth—give friends and yourself our Typewriter Ribbon 
Reviver. Useful ond novel gift. Makes old ribbons serve 
over and over again. Reali money saver. Buy only if con- 
vinced. Send 10c ipeeiege & handling) and we'll mail you 
a sample, enough for TW bons—you'll be amazed and 
delighted. NOVEX CO., > ©. Box 52, Saranac Loke, N.Y. 


Investigate forgotten estate, Pierre 


WRITER WANTED. 
Box 


Dak., in return for story involved. Wright, 
Roscoe, N. Y. 


Sai, 


PUZZLED ABOUT A Christmas gift for a writing friend? See 
ad on Page 28. 
— 
“X-RAY MIND.” Dangerous power over others. (Krishnara 
course.) Inquire. Send dime. Krishnar Institute, 1912 Lin- 
coln-Park-West, J-12, Chicago 14. 


SOCIAL 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
— to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, onneenie’ service. 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922.. -Sealed particu. 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville. Florida 
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VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28. 


Vol, 1, No. 1 


$1000 Cash Prize 
Winners To Be 
Announced Soon 


The twelve winning entries in 
VanTaGe’s $1000 prize contest, for 
the best new ending to “Achilles 
Absent” by Marie Monchen, will be 
announced shortly. First prize in 
this competition is $600 in cash. 

The judges handling the contest 
are: Carlson Wade, New York lit- 
erary critic and agent; Nelson An- 
trim Crawford, publisher of AUTHOR 
& JourNALisT, Topeka, Kansas ; and 
Charles Carson, West Coast literary 
critic, 

All winning names will be an- 
nounced in the next issue of 
VANTACE Points. If you entered 
this contest, please watch this page 
next month. 


George Jessel And Other 
Famous Stars Praise 
MIRTH OF A NATION 


A collection of the most famous 
vaudeville and stage routines, by 
noted comedians of the past half 
century, has just been published by 
VANTACE Press under the title, THE 
MretH or A Nation. Jimmy Lyons, 
Editor of AGVA NEWS and a for- 
mer vaudeville star himself, com- 
piled the material. 

George Jessel, noted toastmaster 
and television celebrity, who wrote 
the Introduction, says the book is 
one of the finest of its kind that he 
has read. Additional praise has 
come from such stars as Eddie Can- 
tor, Abbott & Costello, Joe E. 
Brown, Jimmy Durante, Tom How- 
ard, and others. 

If you write scripts, stories, gags 
or other professional material with 
a humorous angle, this book is an 
excellent source of ideas. Ask your 
bookstore for it, or write the pub- 
lishers. Price: $4.95. 


SPECIAL OFFER ON A 
JACK WOODFORD BOOK 


One of the most helpful books 
that Jack Woodford ever wrote 
for writers (and he has written 

is called THE 


YORK. The book sells for $2.50. 
To the first 100 persons who 
write us, mentioning this offer, 
we'll send a copy for only one 
dollar. This offer won’t be re- 
peated, so write us today. 


Vantage Press Chosen As American 
Publishers Of Eva Peron Life Story 


SATURDAY EVE. POST Serial 
Becomes A Vantage Book 


A few years ago you may have 
read 1 WAS AN AMERICAN 
SPY in the Saturday Evening 
Post. It was a highly popular 
true story that ran three weeks. 
Next month VANTAGE PrEss is- 
sues this amazing story, greatl 
enlarged and with new material, 
in book form. It was written by 
Col, Sidney F. Mashbir, Ret., 
A.U.S., one of America’s top 
cloak-and-dagger men, and for- 
merly a chief aide to General 
Douglas MacArthur. 


Nation-wide Publicity 
For One Of America’s 
First Lady Lawyers 


Her Vantage Book Is 
“Lawyer in Petticoats” 


One of the top titles on Vantage’s 
winter list is Tiera Farrow’s color- 
ful story as one of America’s first 
lady lawyers, titled “Lawyer in 
Petticoats.” Just published, it has 
been greeted by a storm of praise 
and publicity from the press, radio 
and television. 

Feature articles, press interviews, 

radio talks, autograph parties 

Recognizing Miss Farrow and her 
book as excellent publicity material, 
Vantage’s promotion department 
succeeded in arranging some out- 
standing events boosting the author 
and her fine book. For example... 

Dwight Cooke interviewed the 
author on CBS for his “Guest 
Book”; Ed Murrow featured her on 
his national CBS radio show, “This 
I Believe’; Bernarr MacFadden in- 
terviewed her for an article in No- 
vember. 1953, Physical Culture 
Magazine; The Kansas City Star 
ran a half-page feature on the au- 
thor; Dorothy Roe interviewed her 
for an Associated Press story that 
ran in a few hundred newspapers; 
Joan Cook interviewed her for an 
article in the New Yurk Herald 
Tribune. Several autograph parties 
were arranged in the author’s home 
town, Kansas City, Missouri. 

For a delightful reading experi- 
ence, ask your bookseller for “Law- 
yer in Petticoats,” by Tiera Far- 
row. The price is $3.00. 


Book Sold A Million 
Copies In Argentina 


This month, VANTAGE PrEss is 
publishing the first English transla- 
tion of Eva Peron’s autobiography, 
La Razon de Mi Vida. The Ameri- 
can edition is titled My Mission in 
Life. 

When the book appeared in Ar- 
gentina in 1951, a year before Eva 
Peron’s death, it immediately be- 
came a best seller, selling over a 
million copies. Advance orders for 
the English edition have been sub- 
stantial. 

The inside story of one of 

the world’s most powerful women 

Ten years ago, Eva Duarte was 
an unknown actress. By the time 
Juan Peron was eiected to the 
presidency in 1946, the name Eva 
Peron was equally if not perhaps 
more widely known throughout the 
world. 

Eva Peron was not merely the 
wife of her country’s leader. A pow- 
er in her own right, she was a force 
that will live in the annals of his- 
tory, one of the most powerful 
women politically in either hemi- 
sphere during a momentous era. My 
Mission in Life tells as much as 
may ever be known of this talented, 
fascinating and enigmatic woman. 
$2.75, at all bookstores, 


Free Booklet Sent 
To Authors Looking 
For A Publisher 


Are you still looking for a book 
publisher? Are you still wondering 
whether the unknown writer has a 
chance in the crowded field of pub- 
lishing? Then don’t fail to read 
Vantage’s valuable 24-page booklet 
titled To The Author In Search Of 
A Publisher. It tells how you can 
have your book published, promoted 
and distributed as we have done 
for hundreds of others. This book- 
let is packed with sound ideas for 
every writer. Send for your copy 
today. Ask for Book'et BB5. Write 
to: VANTAGE Press, 120 W. 31 St., 
New York 1. If you live on or near 
the West Coast, write: VANTAGE 
Press, 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hol- 
lywood 28, Calif. 


Coming to 
Looking for a ~ 
New York? 
Publisher? 
Write for 
f h 
Booklet BB5 
about your 
: It’s free. 
book. 


THIS PUBLICATION 
IS REPRODUCED BY AGREEMENT 


WITH THE PUBLISHER. EXTENSIVE 


DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITHOUT 


PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 


